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EASTER  TIME 

Stark,  still 

In  Friday's  sky 

The  tortured  cross  beams  etch 

Their  agonizing  burden,  Christ, 

Still  .  .  .  stark  .  .  . 

But  wait. 

Within  three  days  what  miracle! 

The  stone  rolled  back;   the  Christ 

Victorious! 

Alive! 

— Elizabeth  Searle  Lamb 
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We  Are  Grateful 

Please  find  enclosed  a  check  for  $15.00  from  the  patients  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in  Lake  City,  Florida.  This  donation,  to  be  used  toward 
yoiu"  publication  costs,  is  an  expression  of  gratitude  from  the  men  at  our  hospital 
who  eagerly  await  each  new  issue  of  THE  LINK  and  who  find  it  stimulating  as 
well  as  spiritually  uplifting. 

— Chaplain  Homer  H.  Steffens,  V.  A.  Hospital,  Lake  City,  Fla. 

Request  from  Remote  Thailand 

For  the  sake  of  our  men,  at  no  cost  to  us,  for  an  indefinite  period,  could  you 
send  ten  copies  of  THE  LINK  to  us  monthly?  These  ten  could  be  read  by  many 
people. 

— Chaplain,  Capt,  Haydn  L.  Gilmore,  USAF,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Desire  to  Reprint 

I  am  wondering  if  you  will  grant  us  permission  to  reprint  in  The  Home  League 
Leader  the  inspirational  article  which  appeared  in  THE  LINK,  March,  1960,  en- 
titled "Life  Has  Foiu*  Dimensions." 

— Mrs.  Colonel  John  Grace,  Editor,  The  Home  League  Leader,  Salvation- 
Army,  120-130  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
(Yes,  we're  glad  to  have  you  use  this.) 

Wants  to  Fight  Insects 

Peoples  of  the  world  had  better  spend  less  time  fighting  one  another  and 
pay  more  attention  to  fighting  the  forces  of  nature,  such  as  insects,  water  shortages 
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From  left  to  right:  Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl,  U.S. 
District  Court;  his  son,  Bill;  two  small  Bavarian  children; 
and  Maj  Gen  Christian  H.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff, 
Hq  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 

'7  A^  Proud  of  Our  Sermemen " 

By  Luther  W.  Youngdahl 


THE  opportunity  for  my  son  and 
me  to  participate  in  the  retreat  of 
the  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel  at 
Berchtesgaden,  Germany,  from  Oc- 
tober 5-9,  1961,  was  an  inspirational 
and  memorable  experience.  I  am 
happy  to  relate  some  of  the  impres- 
sions we  received  at  this  significant 
gathering. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  re- 
treat was  held  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  areas  in  the  world.  With 
all  of  his  diabolical  traits,  Hitler 
at  least  had  an  eye  for  beauty  when 
he  selected  this  place  to   establish 


his  residence.  It  is  a  strange  paradox 
that  here  where  Hitler  lived  and 
made  his  plans  for  the  domination  of 
the  world,  there  should  now  be 
held  each  year  a  spiritual  retreat 
under  the  guidance  and  leadership 
of  the  Protestant  chaplains  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  service — the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

In  the  second  place,  my  son  and 
I  were  tremendously  impressed  by 
the  high  caliber  of  the  chaplains 
who  helped  organize  and  provided 
the  impetus  for  this  great  gathering. 
Nowhere  have  we  seen  a  more  dedi- 


cated  and  consecrated  group  of  spir- 
itual leaders.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  chaplains  had  the  deep  and  pro- 
found respect  of  the  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  retreat  and  were 
exerting  a  tremendous  Christian  in- 
fluence in  their  lives.  Moreover,  we 
pay  special  tribute  to  those  directly 
in  charge  of  the  meetings  for  the  effi- 
cient and  orderly  manner  in  which 
they  were  held. 

Another  thing  that  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  us  was  the  willing- 
ness of  Major  General  Christian  H. 
Clarke,  Jr.,  to  assume  the  presidency 
of  the  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel. 
Despite  his  high  rank,  he  mingled 
with  the  men  in  a  most  democratic 
manner.  He  presided  over  the  ses- 
sions with  skill  and  dignity.  More- 
over, his  frank  and  courageous  ex- 
pression of  his  Christian  convictions 
was  a  shining  example  to  the  men. 

Further,  the  ecumenical  spirit  of 
the  occasion  was  always  in  evidence. 
The  men  were  there  to  express  their 
simple  faith  not  as  members  of  only 
one  denomination,  but  as  lay  mem- 
bers in  the  Christian  fellowship.  The 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  of  indi- 
vidual believers  was  truly  empha- 
sized at  this  retreat. 

Would  that  this  same  ecumenical 
spirit  could  somehow  infiltrate  into 
the  diverse  Protestant  Christian  de- 
nominations in  our  own  country! 
If  such  were  the  case,  Christianity 
certainly  would  be  much  more  ef- 
fective and  the  Christian  influence 
would  penetrate  far  more  into  the 
current  scene. 


T 


HEN   again,    and   this   is   most 
significant,  the  men  themselves 


demonstrated  that  they  were  true  fol- 
lowers of  the  Master  by  their  sincere 
and  earnest  participation  in  all  the 
services  and  conferences  of  the  re- 
treat. Here  gathered  were  some  five 
hundred  men  from  the  various 
branches  of  the  service,  coming 
from  all  over  Europe  and  some  even 
from  Africa.  We  have  never  seen  a 
more  devout  and  Christ-inspired 
group  of  men  at  any  religious 
gathering. 

To  hear  these  men  sing  the  be- 
loved hymns  of  our  faith  with  such 
fervor  was  inspiring,  indeed.  Their 
regular  attendance  at  all  of  the  ses- 
sions and  their  rapt  attention  to  the 
addresses  indicated  their  seriousness 
of  purpose  in  coming  to  this  retreat. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  re- 
treat was  the  communion  on  Sunday 
morning  before  the  final  chapel  serv- 
ice. It  would  have  been  comforting 
to  the  parents  and  to  the  other  citi- 
zens of  our  nation  to  witness  these 
men  of  diverse  denominational  back- 
grounds participating  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  acknowledging  that  we 
are  all  sinful  creatures  and  can  only 
be  saved  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  most  thoughtful  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  arranging  this 
retreat  to  invite  my  son  and  me  to 
participate  in  it.  It  was  a  father- 
and-son  team  which  had  partici- 
pated in  two  wars — EWorld  Wars  I 
and  II.  I  was  in  the  Field  Artillery 
in  War  I  and  my  son,  who  is  pastor 
of  St.  Stephen  Lutheran  Church  in 
Minneapolis,  was  in  the  Navy  in 
War  II. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  a  father- 
and-son  experience  that  will  live  in 
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Judge  Youngdahl,  Maj  Gen  Clarke,  and  Bill  Youngdahl  with  some  of  the 
participants  in  the  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel  Retreat  at  Berchtesgaden, 
Gy.,  October,  1961. 


our  memories  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
I  told  the  men  that  I  am  sure  that 
because  of  it  I  would  be  a  better 
federal  judge  and  my  son  would  be 
a  better  preacher. 

There  are  many  people  in  our 
country  who  have  the  wrong  im- 
pression of  the  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Of  course,  some  military 
personnel  fail  in  their  trust  and  do 
not  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  of  the 
Christian  faith.  When  we  read  of  a 
few  isolated  incidents  of  misbehavior 
on  the  part  of  our  servicemen  sta- 
tioned around  the  globe,  we  are 
apt  to  judge  the  whole  group  by  the 
conduct  of  the  few.  This  is  a  real 
injustice  to  the  loyal  spirit  and  the 
clean  living  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  men  of  whom  we  should  feel 
proud. 

These  men  are  in  dead  earnest 


in  performing  their  military  tasks. 
They  know  full  well  that  a  strong 
military  defense  is  a  great  preven- 
tive against  war.  They  Hke  to  think 
that  in  their  military  service  they  are 
agents  for  peace  rather  than  for  war. 
And  most  of  them  know,  too,  that 
our  strongest  asset  lies  not  in  the 
military,  political  or  economic  areas 
but  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  fiber 
of  our  people. 

AFTER  the  communion  service  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  final  chap- 
el service  was  held,  and  it  is  a  real 
tribute  to  the  men  and  indicates  the 
seriousness  with  which  they  con- 
sidered the  purpose  of  the  retreat 
that  the  chapel  was  crowded.  Fol- 
lowing my  address,  General  Clarke 
announced  that  after  the  benediction 
was  pronounced,  he  would  appreci- 


ate  it  if  the  men  remained  in  their 
seats  as  he,  my  son,  Bill,  and  I  left 
the  chapel,  inasmuch  as  we  were 
driving  to  Munich  to  catch  a  plane 
to  Berlin  and  were  on  a  tight  sched- 
ule. As  the  three  of  us  left  the  chapel 
the  five  hundred  men  stood  up  and 
sang,  as  I  have  never  heard  it  sung 
before,  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We 
Meet  Again."  I  cannot  adequately 
describe  the  deep  Christian  experi- 
ence Bill  and  I  received  from  this 
dramatic  parting. 

I  arranged  for  Bill  and  me  to 
take  a  one-day  side  trip  to  Berlin 
before  we  left  for  home.  We  ar- 
rived there  just  as  the  East  Berliners 
were  completing  the  twenty-five- 
mile  cement  block  wall  separating 
slavery  from  freedom.  Bill  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  significance  of  this  wall 
as  we  journeyed  homeward  across 
the  Atlantic.  We  knew  that  no  mat- 
ter how  many  walls  of  masonry  may 
be  erected  by  those  who  do  not  have 
the  faith,  no  wall  can  separate  Chris- 
tian believers  from  the  love  of  the 
Master  and  his  redeeming  power  to 
make  men  free. 

We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did 
not  express  appreciation  to  General 
Clarke  for  the  humble  spirit  and 
example  he  manifested  at  the  re- 
treat; to  Chaplain  Mitchell  Phillips 
and  his  lovely  wife  for  conducting 
us  from  Frankfurt  to  Berchtesgaden 
and  taking  such  good  care  of  us  upon 
our  return  to  Frankfurt  on  our  way 
home;  to  Chaplain  Rowland  C. 
Adams  and  his  committee  for  ex- 
tending the  invitation  to  us;  and  to 
all  the  other  chaplains,  officers  and 
non-commissioned  ofiBcers  who  were 
present  at  the  retreat.  ■■ 


DO  you  know  what  the  shortest 
fight  on  record  is?  A  bout  held 
at  Lewiston,  Me.,  September  24, 
1946,  between  Al  Couture,  139 
pounds,  and  Ralph  Walton,  142. 
Couture  at  the  gong  of  the  bell 
rushed  into  Walton's  comer  so  fast 
that  he  knocked  him  out  with  one 
blow.  Time,  including  count,  lOJi 
seconds! 

•  Here's  a  smoky  record.  It  was 
estimated  that  John  Schlueter  of 
Watertown,  Wis.,  smoked  twenty- 
four  cigars  a  day,  estimated  at  438,- 
000  for  a  Hfetime,  which  cost  him 
about  $50,000.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  81  in  1935. 

•  Afraid  of  height,  Alex  Wickham 
of  the  Solomon  Islands  dived  205 
feet,  9  inches,  at  Melborne,  Aus- 
tralia, in  1918. 

•  With  a  borrowed  line  and  15 
cents  worth  of  bait,  Peter  Tyler,  15, 
and  ElHs  Hodgkins,  14,  of  Ipswich, 
landed  a  700-pound  tuna  on  Aug. 
23,  1949! 

•  Each  of  the  four  horsemen, 
Notre  Dame's  noted  backfield  of 
1924,  all  of  them  AU-Americans, 
averaged  a  Httle  under  164  pounds. 
Stuhldreher,  a  lightweight,  weighed 
only  155.  Laden  weighed  in  at  a 
"heavy"   168! 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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The  Church's  Mission 
and  Persons  of  Special  Need 


By  Ward  L.  Kaiser 


THe  doctor  was  blunt:  **Your  son 
will  never  see  again." 

David,  seventeen,  adjusted  to  his 
world  of  darkness.  He  began  to 
smile  again. 

Not  so  his  parents.  They  turned 
bitter.  They  nearly  cracked  up. 

This  story,  with  variations,  is  re- 
peated thousands  of  times  across 
the  country.  It  points  up  the  fact 
that  attitudes,  as  well  as  physical 
details,  make  a  difference  in  any 
handicap. 

Handicaps  come  in  various  forms. 
Some  are  physical,  like  being  lame. 
Some  relate  to  the  brain,  hke  mental 
retardation.  Still  others  are  emotion- 
al. Many  juvenile  delinquents  are 
normal  mentally  and  physically,  but 
inwardly  carry  a  deep  emotional 
scar. 

How  do  others — so-called  normal 
people — react  to  those  with  handi- 
caps, who  are  "persons  of  special 
need"?  The  facts  are  nothing  to 
cheer  about. 

A  three-year  survey  by  an  em- 
ployment and  guidance  service 
shows  that  fewer  than  one-third  of 
New  York  City  employers  are  will- 


ing to  hire  physically  handicapped 
persons  who  possess  all  the  skills 
the  job  requires. 

With  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
"persons  of  special  need"  all  around 
us,  our  record  of  service  and  under- 
standing— in  business,  in  the  church, 
in  the  home,  anywhere — is  not  going 
to  make  many  people  rise  and  sing 
the  Doxology. 

Suddenly  We  Wake  Upl 

On  every  side  there  are  encourag- 
ing signs:  the  old  day  is  going 
and  a  new  day  dawning.  Talking 
about  handicaps  is  no  longer  taboo. 
It's  even  becoming  respectable  to  be 
interested  in  handicapped  persons 
as  persons. 

Take  Hollywood,  for  example.  A 
movie  soon  to  be  released,  Forbid 
Them  Not,  has  as  its  purpose  to 
explain  that  the  blind  can  become 
self-suflBcient  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  must  not  be  condemned 
to  pity  and  the  tin  cup.  Playing  the 
lead  is  Michael  Cole,  a  fifteen-year- 
old  boy,  blind  from  birth,  who 
never  acted  before.  The  picture  may 
even  be  nominated  for  an  Oscar. 


Mr.  Kaiser  is  director  of  the  Youth  Department,  Commission  on  Missionary 
Education,  National  Council  of  Churches,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Or  consider  the  Protestant 
churches.  All  across  Canada  and  the 
United  States  they  will  give  special 
attention  to  "The  Church's  Mission 
and  Persons  of  Special  Need"  during 
a  twelve-month  period  beginning  in 
the  fall  of  this  year.  In  thousands  of 
discussion  groups  people  will  be 
asking, 

''What  causes  mental  subnormal- 
ity? 

"When  a  single  girl  gets  preg- 
nant, should  the  boy  marry  her,  love 
or  no  love,  job  or  no  job?" 

"We  say  the  church  is  on  earth 
for  everybody;  why  then  don't  we 
build  a  ramp  so  a  person  with  a 
wheelchair  can  get  in?  Or  do  we 
mean  that  it's  for  everybody,  so 
long  as  he  can  get  up  the  stairs 
on  his  own  steam?" 

Teen-agers  are  part  of  the  grow- 
ing concern.  In  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
teens  and  young  adults  are  approved 
as  Cerebral  Palsy  Monitors.  On  a 
regular  schedule,  these  monitors  re- 
heve  parents  of  CP's  of  their 
constant  task  of  caring  for  these 
children,  day  in  and  day  out.  Now 
the  idea  is  spreading  geographically 
— people  all  over  the  country  are 
picking  it  up.  It's  spreading  in  other 
ways,  too,  as  monitors  are  trained 
to  work  with  bHnd  children,  or  deaf 
mutes,  or  kiddies  who  have  muscular 
dystrophy  or  rheumatic  fever. 

Even  the  Armed  Forces  are  get- 
ting on  board.  Last  November  the 
USS  Kittyhawk,  the  world's  first 
guided-missile  aircraft  carrier,  car- 
ried a  shipment  of  artificial  limbs  to 
Peru.  This  was  part  of  its  "Hand- 
clasp" program.  Military  personnel 
are  ministering  in  many  ways. 


Who  Has  a  Special  Need? 

One  way  you  look  at  it,  every- 
body has  some  sort  of  handicap. 
Like  if  you're  in  the  military  and 
you  want  to  be  a  millionaire  before 
you  get  out.  Brother,  you've  got 
yourself  a  real  good  handicap  I 

But  there  are  more  serious  ones. 
Consider  these  examples: 

The  blind  and  partially  seeing; 
the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing;  the 
speech-handicapped;  the  lame;  the 
mentally  retarded;  the  brain-dam- 
aged: epileptics  and  cerebral  pal- 
sied; paraplegics;  orphaned  children; 
children  from  broken  homes;  juve- 
nile delinquents  and  pre-delinquents; 
elderly  persons  who  are  infirm;  al- 
coholics and  narcotics  addicts;  un- 
married mothers  and  fathers. 

To  Set  the  Record  Straight 

Consider  these  common  but  false 
ideas: 

1.  The  mentally  retarded  have 
criminal  tendencies.  In  a  New  York 
City  study  it  was  revealed  that  only 
eleven  per  cent  of  retarded  children 
had  been  in  trouble  of  any  kind 
over  a  period  of  years.  This  figure 
was  actually  lower  than  for  normal 
children  of  the  same  age  living  in 
the  same  neighborhood. 

2.  Mentally  retarded  youth  cause 
sex  problems.  Wrong  again:  the  same 
New  York  study  showed  that  only 
one  in  four  severely  retarded  youth 
showed  any  interest  in  the  opposite 
sex.  Only  four  per  cent  had  ever 
had  sex  relations. 

3.  It's  costing  the  taxpayer  plenty 
to  train  handicapped  workers.  Ac- 
tually, all  of  us  benefit  when  a 
handicapped  person   becomes   self- 
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supporting.  In  a  normal  working 
lifetime,  each  rehabilitated  man  pays 
back  ten  dollars  to  the  government 
for  every  one  dollar  invested  in 
training  him. 

4.  Helping  the  handicapped  is  a 
one-way  process.  Look  at  it  this 
way:  sometimes  the  handicapped  are 
in  there  working  while  the  rest  of 
us  stand  around  talking. 

A  few  years  ago  a  fifteen-year-old 
boy  was  murdered  in  a  park  in  Man- 
hattan. Four  boys  went  to  prison  as 
a  result. 

Dan  Poling,  then  twenty-one,  de- 
cided he'd  like  to  help.  He  wanted 
to  get  in  with  the  gangs  and  steer 
them  straight. 

So  he  did.  Lots  of  people  said  he 
was  crazy  for  trying,  but  he  tried. 
From  his  father  and  grandfather, 
well-known  ministers,  he  got  the 
courage  to  go  ahead.  From  a  hun- 
dred different  sources  he  collected 
$2,000  to  set  up  a  clubroom.  From 
the  members  of  the  gang  he  won 
loyalty  and  admiration.  Out  of  a 
tough  situation,  where  few  others 
might  have  succeeded,  Dan  wrested 
a  human  victory. 

Dan  is  a  spastic.  A  birth  injury 
makes  every  step  he  takes,  every 
word  he  utters  a  kind  of  agony. 

More  Demands  Doing 

We're  waking  up,  yes,  but  the 
day's  work  is  still  ahead  of  us. 
Thirty  million  people  of  working  age 
in  the  U.S.A.  are  handicapped  to 
some  degree.  Instead  of  rehabilitat- 
ing 90,000  a  year,  we  ought  to  be 
sending  250,000  into  useful  occu- 
pations, points  out  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 


As  for  mental  retardation,  over 
five  million  residents  of  this  country 
come  under  the  classification.  Why 
can't  churches  develop  more  pro- 
grams geared  to  the  needs  of  these 
persons?  After  all,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  personal  need  to  know 
God  is  as  great  among  persons  with 
I.Q.'s  of  50  as  among  those  of  the 
genius  class. 

So  You  Want  To  Start  Something 

All  over  America,  people  like  you 
wiU  be  setting  up  study  and  action 
groups  related  to  "Persons  of  Spe- 
cial Need."  If  you  are  interested,  you 
couldn't  do  better  than  share  your 
concern  with  a  couple  of  others, 
then  secure  some  additional  pro- 
gram helps.  Try: 

Who  Cares?  Written  for  adults  by 
Janette  Harrington  and  Muriel 
Webb;  includes  some  project  sug- 
gestions. 

Fracture  Zone.  Specially  geared  to 
teen-age  and  young  adult  interests; 
four  stories  that  you'll  find  as  real 
as  potatoes:  about  juvenile  delin- 
quency, mental  retardation,  teen-age 
pregnancies,  and  how  a  lame  youth 
reacts  to  Hfe. 

Youth  Guide  on  Persons  of  Special 
Need.  Facts  and  figures;  discussion 
ideas  and  suggestions  for  develop- 
ing action  programs  by  Sara-Alyce 
P.  Wright. 

These  items  are  publications  of 
Friendship  Press,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  27,  New  York, 
which  is  gearing  half  of  its  1962  out- 
put of  books  to  this  great  emphasis 
on  "The  Church's  Mission  and  Per- 
sons of  Special  Need." 
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Just  what  should  a  girl  in  love  do  when  a  prize  heifer  is  her 
rival  for  the  attention  of  her  fiance?  Dolly  wondered  .  .  . 


By  Osa  Webb 


AFTERNOON  was  being  ab- 
sorbed by  evening.  Dolly  graded 
the  last  history  paper.  "Windows 
should  be  open,"  she  thought,  "and 
people  should  be  out-of-doors. 
Spring  is  casting  a  spell  over  the 
world.  The  Flint  Hills  are  beautiful. 
Redbuds  and  wild  plums  are  bloom- 
ing and  pasture  fires  with  bluestem 
springing  over  the  charred  hills  are 
evident.  At  a  time  like  this,  'fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.'" 


It  was  nice  teaching  here.  Meeting 
Andy  was  the  high  point.  His  high 
points  seemed  to  be  his  bluestem 
pastures  and  his  Hereford  herds. 
She  would  never  forget  their  first 
date.  "Yes,  sir.  Topped  the  market 
with  my  load.  The  FHnt  Hills  pas- 
tures are  the  best.  Regular  native 
bluestem.  Put  your  cattle  on  that  in 
the  spring  and  first  thing  you  know 
you  will  pull  down  top  price." 

She   wasn't   much   interested.   It 


was  routine  stuff  to  her;  just  like 
teaching,  a  means  to  an  end.  During 
her  stay  in  the  community  she  had 
found  it  was  not  routine  stuff  to 
Andy.  It  came  first  in  his  Hfe. 

"Hello,  Dolly?  Just  called  to  tell 
you  I  can't  go  tonight." 

"Can't  go?  What's  the  matter, 
Andy?" 

"You  remember  Whitey,  my  prize 
heifer?" 

"Yes,  but  what's  that  got  to  do 
with  not  going  to  the  banquet  and 
dance?" 

"I  can't  leave  her,  for  awhile  any- 
how; you  go  on  and  I'll  come  later 
if  I  can." 

"But,  Andy,  we  are  announcing 
our  engagement  tonight.  Remember? 
I  can't  go  alone." 

"I  guess  I  am  somewhat  excited. 
Of  course,  I  remember  but  I'll  be 
there  in  time  for  that.  Whitey  may 
need  me  mighty  bad  in  the  next 
three  or  four  hours." 

"Can't  you  get  somebody?  The 
veterinarian?" 

"He's  coming  but  I  have  to  be 
there,  too.  Run  along  like  a  good 
girl.  I  love  you,"  he  said. 

Dolly  was  furious.  His  herd  of 
cows  would  always  come  first.  He'd 
probably  have  running  water  in  the 
barn  while  she'd  probably  have  to 
carry  water  from  the  cistern  for 
household  uses.  Every  d"ate  he'd 
been  concerned  about  the  cattle. 
Whether  one  of  the  cows  would  be 
finding  a  new  calf;  whether  he 
should  ship  this  week  or  wait  for 
a  better  market;  or  he  would  have  to 
get  home  early  because  tomorrow 
was  branding  day.  Now  it  was 
Whitey,   his   prize  heifer.    She   had 


spent  quite  a  bit  of  money  to  look 
lovely  tonight  for  him,  and  just  like 
the  snap  of  her  finger  it  was  all  off. 
She  grew  angrier  every  minute.  She 
was  silly  to  think  of  marrying  a  man 
hke  that.  She  just  couldn't  get  in- 
terested in  his  cattle  stuff.  She  was 
really  halfway  afraid  of  them.  It 
made  her  panicky  to  think  about  it. 
She  would  go  to  the  banquet  to- 
night, but  there  would  be  no  more 
dates.  She  was  through.  Vacation 
would  come  soon  and  she  would 
forget  him.  She  was  tired  playing 
second  fiddle  and  she  would  always 
have  to,  if  she  married  Andy. 

She  finished  her  work,  but  the 
whole  day  had  turned  sour.  She 
hated  bluestem  pastures.  She  hated 
the  Flint  Hills.  She  hated  Whitey 
and  every  cow  brute  she  had  ever 
seen.  Yes,  and  she  hated  school 
teaching.  She  was  leaving  the  pro- 
fession, the  Flint  Hills  and  Andy, 
just  as  soon  as  the  term  ended.  She 
loved  Andy,  but  whoever  married 
him  would  have  to  be  interested  in 
his  cattle  if  they  lived  together 
happily. 

She  dressed  carefully  for  the  eve- 
ning. "Really,"  she  thought,  "I 
should  be  able  to  hold  my  own  with 
Whitey.  She's  glamorous  I  know, 
and  having  her  first  calf.  .  .  ."  She 
paused  right  there.  She  wondered 
if  she  and  Andy  were  married  and 
she  was  having  her  first  child  that 
evening  where  would  Andy  be,  with 
her  or  with  Whitey?  His  attentions 
might  be  divided  or  maybe  he'd 
think  that  with  doctors  and  nurses, 
Whitey  would  need  him  more. 

He  slipped  into  his  place  beside 
her  just  after  the  plates  were  served. 
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She  kept  busy  talking  with  the  per- 
son on  her  other  side.  Finally  Andy 
nudged  her. 

**Whitey  has  twins,"  he  said, 
smiling. 

"I'm  not  interested  in  you,  Whitey, 
nor  the  twins,"  she  said  as  she  laid 
his  ring  by  his  plate. 

"Dolly,  you  can't  mean  that,"  he 
said.  "Put  this  back  on.  We're  going 
to  tell  everybody  about  it  tonight." 

"Oh  no,  we're  not.  I'm  tired  play- 
ing second  fiddle  to  Whitey.  You  can 
tell  them  if  you  wish." 

They  got  through  the  evening 
somehow,  Dolly  remembered,  but 
she  wouldn't  allow  him  to  take  her 
home.  "Better  rush  on  and  see  about 
Whitey  and  the  twins,"  she  said. 

THE  DAY  was  long  and  torturous; 
the  night  longer  still.  She  was 
awake  early  the  next  morning  and 
looked  out  on  a  white  world.  It  was 
one  of  those  Kansas  April  blizzards. 
Already  the  roads  were  pihng  up. 
She  went  to  the  schoolhouse,  but 
only  a  few  pupils  came.  Just  after 
noon  she  sent  them  home  and  started 
home  herself.  About  the  only  way 
which  appeared  safe  was  to  follow 
a  hill  which  took  her  right  up  back 
of  Andy's  bam.  She  saw  what  looked 
Hke  a  drift.  When  she  came  nearer 
she  found  it  was  not  a  snowdrift, 
but  Whitey  with  the  twin  calves 
partly  sheltered  between  her  and  the 
bam.  Andy  had  turned  them  out 
probably  intending  to  return  before 
night  and  now,  maybe  he  couldn't 
get  here. 

Suddenly  it  dawned  on  her  that 
the  calves  might  freeze  if  someone 
didn't    get    them    inside.    Whitey 


looked  her  over  and  mooed  shortly. 
It  didn't  sound  friendly.  Most  young 
heifer  mothers  aren't,  she  guessed. 
She  wondered  what  in  the  world 
she  could  do  about  it.  She  couldn't 
get  the  gate  open  without  a  lot  of 
shoveling.  It  looked  as  though  there 
might  be  a  door  near  where  Whitey 
was  standing.  If  she  could  make  it 
there  and  get  the  door  open  without 
frightening  the  trio,  she  believed 
she  could  get  Whitey  in. 

It  was  hard  to  wade  the  drifts 
but  she  finally  made  it.  Whitey 
snorted  and  balked  and  she  had  to 
get  back  of  her  and  slap  her  on  the 
rump  to  get  her  to  go  in.  One  twin 
followed  her  but  the  other  one 
seemed  to  be  lacking  in  good  calf 
sense  and  went  on  by  the  door.  This 
excited  Whitey.  Dolly  was  so  scared 
she  could  hardly  get  her  breath 
but  she  had  seen  Andy  get  small, 
obstinate  calves  by  the  tail  and  one 
ear  and  manage  them,  so  she  de- 
cided to  try.  She  finally  gained  a 
hold,  with  Whitey  growing  more 
excited;  the  twin  jerked  her  back  and 
forth  and  she  was  downright  scared 
but  she  managed  to  steer  the  Httle 
calf  through  the  door. 

Whitey  came  hastily,  but  when 
Dolly  turned  the  calf  loose  she  took 
her  family  and  went  to  what  she 
thought  might  be  a  safer  comer  of 
the  shed.  There,  one  on  either  side 
of  her,  they  grabbed  first  one  teat 
and  then  another  with  slobber  foam- 
ing from  their  mouths  and  their  tails 
switching  in  glee,  while  the  proud 
mother  licked  first  one  and  then  the 
other  between  furtive  glances  at 
Dolly.  What  a  trio  they  made!  No 
wonder  Andy  was  crazy  about  them. 
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How  could  she  have  been  so  silly 
as  to  have  been  jealous  of  Whitey? 
Whitey  couldn't  have  made  it  with- 
out Andy.  She  knew  that  now. 

The  whinny  of  a  horse  caused  her 
to  look  around.  "Andy,"  she  said  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  between 
them,  "I  got  them  all  in  by  myself." 
He  didn't  seem  to  understand. 

"You  left  them  out,  you  know,  and 
I  thought  they  might  get  too  cold  in 
the  snow.  I  had  to  take  that  httle 
beggar  over  there  by  the  ear  and  tail 
and  steer  him  in.  He's  stubborn." 

She  was  trying  to  make  conversa- 
tion but  it  didn't  seem  to  be  register- 
ing. 


"Do  you  have  my  ring  in  your 
pocket?  If  you  do,  come  over  here 
and  put  it  on  me." 

Andy  leaped  over  the  manger  and 
grabbed  Dolly  to  him  as  he  slipped 
the  ring  on  her  finger.  "Come  on 
let's  get  acquainted  with  Whitey 
better,  since  you  have  decided  to 
be  her  boss." 

Whitey  was  perfectly  still. 

"I  left  that  door  open,"  Andy  said; 
"it  must  have  blown  shut." 

"I'm  so  glad  it  did,"  Dolly  said, 
"but  I  warn  you,  you  may  have 
to  play  second  fiddle,  because  I 
think  I  am  going  to  like  Whitey  and 
the  twins  very  much."  ■  ■ 


WORTH  QUOTING:  A  lot  of  the  people  you  see  racing  along  the  road  to 
success  are  only  trying  to  meet  their  payments. — Maurice  Seitter  in  Quote  .  .  . 

Many  a  man  battles  his  way  to  the  top  then  bottles  his  way  to  the  bottom. 

— ^Yasenak 
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Like  to  find  a  diamond?  You  may,  if  you  look  here 


Where  Tourists  Hunt  Diamonds 


By  Allan  W.  Eckert 


WHAT'S  this?"  asked  the  Ohio 
man,  handing  a  smoothly 
rounded  crystal  about  the  size  of  a 
garden  pea  to  the  genial  man  behind 
a  small  desk. 

The  latter  screwed  a  magnifier 
into  his  eye  and  looked  at  the  crystal 
carefully.  Then  he  dropped  it  with 
a  faint  ping  into  the  brass  pan  of  a 
delicate  balance. 

"Congratulations,"  he  beamed  at 
the  Ohio  man,  "youVe  just  found  a 
4.64  carat  diamond!" 

The  time  was  August  and  the 
Ohio  man  was  E.  W.  Good  of 
Urbana  in  the  Buckeye  State.  He 
had  just  experienced  the  thrill  which 
more  and  more  Americans  are  com- 
ing to  know  when  they  visit  the 
southwestern  Arkansas*  fabulous 
Crater  of  Diamonds. 

With  the  confidence  bom  of  re- 
cent success  and  plenty  of  optimism. 
Good  headed  back  out  to  the  dia- 
mond field.  Not  long  after  a  glint 
caught  his  eye  as  he  poked  about  on 
the  crumbling  Idmberlite  surface 
with  a  crooked  stick. 

It  wasn't  as  bright  as  his  previous 
find  but  he  stopped  and  picked  it  up 
anyway.  It  was  a  brown  crystal, 
larger  than  the  first  but  somewhat 
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duller.  The  Ohioan  was  sure  it  wasn't 
a  diamond  but  on  a  hunch  he  took 
it  back  to  the  office.  Again  an  ex- 
amination was  made  by  the  pro- 
fessional and,  he  was  wrong;  it  was 
another  diamond — this  time  a  brown, 
complex  crystallization  with  forty- 
eight  sides,  known  as  a  hexoctahe- 
dron.  It  weighed  5.12  carats! 

*T'll  have  to  admit,"  grinned  How- 
ard Millar,  famed  geologist  and  part- 
owner  of  North  America's  only  dia- 
mond crater,  "that  this  was  a  bit 
unusual.  A  great  many  diamonds 
are  found  here,  but  it's  seldom  one 
person  will  find  two  like  this  in  a 
single  day." 

Top  quality  diamonds  have  a  val- 
uation of  about  $1,000  per  carat. 
Neither  of  Good's  stones  were  excep- 
tional, however,  and  Millar  esti- 
mated their  total  value  at  about 
$2,000.  Good  didn't  complain.  It 
was  a  nice  bonus  for  a  morning  of 
vacation  fun. 


of 


GOOD'S  story  is,  ot  course, 
unique — ^yet  many  tourists 
from  all  over  the  nation — even  the 
world — ^have  stopped  for  a  day  or 
two  "just  to  look  around,"  and  have 
gone  away  richer. 


The  Crater  of  Diamonds^  where  tourists  may  find  and  keep  diamonds  rang- 
ing from  a  fraction  of  a  carat  to  upward  of  forty  carats.  The  diamond- 
bearing  kimberlite — called  "blue  earth" — is  plowed  up  in  lumps,  which 
quickly  disintegrate  releasing  their  treasure  of  diamonds.  Tourists  poke 
through  this  rubble  every  day  of  the  year. 


Surprisingly,  few  people  realize 
that  this  country  is  host  to  a  dia- 
mond mine,  much  less  the  fact  that 
reliable  geologists  have  reported  it 
to  be  richer  by  far  than  the  famed 
diamond  mines  of  South  Africa. 

The  crater  is  seventy-two  surface 
acres  in  area  and  at  least  260  feet 
deep.  While  it  is  owned  in  sections 
by  a  number  of  people,  Millar  is  the 
only  individual  owner  who  has 
stirred  the  "diamond  fever*'  in  many 
people  by  opening  his  eighteen 
acres  of  crater  to  tourists.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  unique  attractions 
in  the  U.S.A. 

It  is  located  just  south  of  the 
sleepy  town  of  Murfreesboro,  Arkan- 


sas, about  fifty-five  miles  southwest 
of  Hot  Springs.  Travelers  are  at- 
tracted to  the  area  after  reading  in 
their  hometown  newspapers  of  local 
residents  who  "made  good"  at  the 
crater,  finding  beautiful  diamonds  of 
all  colors — blue,  blue-white,  white, 
golden  canary  yellow  and  brown.  A 
favorite  Southwest  vacation  is  to 
spend  some  time  scratching  the  sur- 
face with  hoes,  rakes,  small  picks 
and  garden  trowels. 

Nearly  every  day  a  diamond  is 
found.  Frequently — ^particularly  af- 
ter a  heavy  rain — quite  a  few  are 
found  in  a  single  day.  In  1959,  183 
diamonds  with  a  total  weight  of 
ninety  carats  were  found. 
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SOME  of  the  diamond  finds  at  this 
crater  have  been  most  spectac- 
ular. In  1924,  before  the  crater  was 
opened  as  a  tourist  attraction,  the 
largest  diamond  ever  found  in  the 
United  States  was  discovered  there. 
Named  the  Uncle  Sam,  it  weighed 
40.23  carats  and  is  valued  at  $75,- 
000. 

Sometimes,  however,  valuation  is 
not  necessarily  based  on  size.  On 
March  5,  1956 — not  long  after  the 
crater  was  opened  to  toiurists — Mrs. 
Arthur  Lee  Parker,  a  Dallas  house- 
wife, stopped  by  while  on  her  way 
east  with  her  two  small  children. 

Mrs.  Parker  walked  around  the 
crater  for  less  than  an  hour  before 
coming  across  a  large,  smooth  crystal 
which  she  thought  to  be  far  too  large 
to  be  a  diamond. 

Yet  a  diamond  it  was — probably 
the  most  perfect  diamond  ever  dis- 
covered on  this  continent.  Dubbed 
The  Star  of  Arkansas,  it  was  a  long, 
absolutely  perfect  blue-white  stone 
of  15.31  carats.  This  incredibly  bril- 
liant stone  has  since  been  cut  into 
a  gem  with  over  100  facets — ^twice 
the  normal  amount — and  is  con- 
servatively valued  at  $85,000! 

Millar  appeared  on  a  television 
show  some  time  ago  and  told  about 
his  mine.  Inspired  by  this,  twenty- 
five-year-old  Niels  Bach  of  Luding- 
ton,  Michigan,  stopped  by  the  mine 
for  a  day. 

He  dug  about  the  surface  for  a 
while  with  a  small  shovel  but  had 
no  success.  Deciding  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  he  allowed  another 
tourist  to  use  the  tool  while  he  was 
gone.  While  eating,  the  young  man 
decided  to  leave  as  soon  as  he  re- 
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turned  to  the  crater  to  get  his 
shovel.  When  he  returned  he  found 
that  the  tourist  had  departed  but 
his  shovel  was  lying  beside  a  pile 
of  the  diamond-bearing  Idmberlite 
the  tourist  had  dug  up. 

Retrieving  the  tool.  Bach  noticed 
a  flash  of  yellow.  Looking  closer  he 
found  a  rare,  yellow  "golden  canary" 
diamond  weighing  6.6  carats.  He 
has  refused  an  offer  of  $6,600  for  the 
stone. 

The  tourist  is  permitted  to  keep 
any  diamond  he  finds  below  five 
carats  in  weight.  If  he  discovers  one 
larger  than  this,  the  Crater  of  Dia- 
monds gets  a  royalty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

The  admittance  fee  to  search  the 
crater  is  $1.50.  ■  ■ 


Howard  Millar,  part-owner  of  the 
Crater,  displays  the  ring  he  had  made 
with  a  4Vi  carat  perfect,  blue-white 
diamond  he  found  years  ago. 


/4  StcicUf,  o^  'Pnio^ttie^ 


By  J.  Carter  Swaim 


WE  think  of  the  commuter, 
making  his  daily  round  trip 
between  home  and  work,  as  a  char- 
acteristic figure  of  the  twentieth 
century.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  brief  time  in  his  life  when  Jesus 
traveled  daily  between  the  city  and 
the  suburbs.  Matthew  21:17  tells 
us  how,  one  day  during  Holy  Week, 
Jesus  "went  out  of  the  city  to  Beth- 
any and  lodged  there."  Verses  18 
and  19  relate  what  happened  the 
following  "morning,  as  he  was  re- 
turning to  the  city." 

Homes  of  Bethany 

John  11:1  teUs  that  Bethany  was 
the  village  of  Mary  and  her  sister 
Martha.  Although  the  Gospels  do  not 
explicitly  make  this  identification,  it 
is  natural  to  assume  that  it  was  the 
home  of  Mary  and  Martha  and  their 
brother  Lazarus  where  Jesus  went 
during  Holy  Week  to  gather  in  its 
quiet  fellowship  the  strength  to  face 
the  hostilities  that  awaited  him  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Mark  14:3-8  tells  of  another  home 
in  Bethany,  that  of  Simon  the  leper, 
to  which,  during  our  Lord's  last 
days  on  earth,  a  woman  came  and 
lavished  upon  him  her  "alabaster  jar 


of  ointment  of  pure  nard,"  dius 
anointing  his  "body  beforehand  for 
burying."  John  12:1-8  also  tells  of 
an  anointing  in  Bethany,  adding  that 
the  woman  "wiped  his  feet  with  her 
hair."  As  "the  house  was  filled  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  ointment,"  so 
Jesus  predicted  the  whole  world 
would  resound  with  the  praise  of 
this  "beautiful  thing." 

Luke  7:36-50  also  tells  the  story 
of  an  anointing  in  the  home  of  Si- 
mon, a  Pharisee.  In  the  popular 
imagination  all  these  stories  were 
blended  into  one  and  it  is  assumed 
that  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha,  was 
the  sinful  woman  of  whom  Jesus 
said:  "Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are 
forgiven"  (Lk.  7:47).  Read  the  nar- 
ratives side  by  side  and  consider 
whether  you  think  this  identifica- 
tion should  or  should  not  be  made. 

How  Mary  and  Martha  DifiFered 

In  any  case,  two  sisters  grew  up 
in  one  home.  The  circumstances  that 
played  upon  them  were  similar,  but 
their  personalities  were  very  differ- 
ent. Luke  10:38-42  tells  how  "a 
woman  named  Martha"  received  Je- 
sus into  her  home  and  went  care- 
fully  about   preparing   a   meal   ap- 
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propriate  for  so  great  an  occasion. 
So  concerned  was  she  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  meal  that  she  was  "dis- 
tracted with  much  serving/*  All  the 
while  that  she  was  fixing  the  meal, 
her  sister  Mary  "sat  at  the  Lord's 
feet  and  listened  to  his  teaching." 

Growing  impatient  that  she  alone 
seemed  to  be  bearing  the  bm-den 
of  the  occasion,  Martha  said:  "Lord, 
do  you  not  care  that  my  sister  has 
left  me  to  serve  alone?  Tell  her  then 
to  help  me."  Jesus  did  not  care  to 
enter  family  quarrels,  but  always 
knew  what  to  say  to  put  family 
quarrels  in  a  different  light.  So  now 
Jesus  lifts  everything  to  a  different 
plane.  "Martha,"  he  said,  "you  are 
anxious  and  troubled  about  many 
things;  one  thing  is  needful.  Mary 
has  chosen  the  good  portion,  which 
shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her." 

Perhaps  in  contrast  with  the  many 
dishes  on  which  Martha  was  con- 
centrating her  attention,  Jesus  is  say- 
ing: "One  dish  is  enough — and  a 
teacher,  for  the  nourishment  of  his 
own  spirit,  needs  reverent  attention 
quite  as  much  as  he  needs  food." 
The  two  sisters  dramatize  for  us 
the  fact  that  a  home,  to  be  com- 
plete, must  have  faith  and  hope  and 
love  as  well  as  three  square  meals 
a  day.  John's  Gospel  suggests  that 
Martha  was  not  lacking  in  those 
spiritual  qualities.  When  their  broth- 
er died  and  Jesus  responded  to  their 
need,  it  was  Martha  who  went  out 
to  meet  him,  "while  Mary  sat  in  the 
house"  (Jn.  11:20).  Mary,  perhaps, 
was  brooding  upon  her  loss,  but  it 
was  Martha  who  blurted  out  confes- 
sion of  her  faith:  "Lord,  if  you  had 
been  here,  my  brother  would  not 


have  died.  And  even  now  I  know 
that  whatever  you  ask  from  God, 
God  will  give  you."  Again,  Jesus 
puts  our  himaan  situation  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  and  says:  "Whoever  lives 
and  believes  in  me  shall  never  die." 
Once  more  it  is  Martha  who  makes 
confession:  'Tes,  Lord;  I  believe  that 
you  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
he  who  is  coming  into  the  world." 

Martha  is  usually  thought  of  as  the 
practical  type  and  as  such  is  often 
set  in  contrast  wdth  the  more  con- 
templative Mary.  The  world's  work 
has  to  be  done,  and  Jesus  no  doubt 
appreciated  Martha's  devotion  to 
what  she  believed  to  be  her  duty. 
Jesus'  word  to  her  means  that  duty 
can  sometimes  be  conceived  too 
narrowly  and  so  become  mere  fussi- 
ness  with  housekeeping  details.  One 
woman  would  not  let  her  husband 
sit  or  read  in  the  living  room.  She  in- 
sisted that  it  must  always  be  tidied 
up  for  the  company  that  seldom 
came.  In  her  case,  concern  with  the 
"practical"  proved  highly  impracti- 
cal, since  it  tended  to  destroy  the 
freedom  and  joy  which  ought  to 
characterize  a  home. 

Appropriate  attention  to  routine 
can  help  life  run  smoothly,  but  com- 
plete absorption  in  routine  can  be- 
come the  kind  of  carldng  care 
against  which  Jesus  protests  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  When  he  says 
to  Martha:  "You  are  anxious  about 
many  things,"  the  word  is  precisely 
the  one  used  in  Matthew  6:34:  "Do 
not  be  anxious  about  tomorrow,  for 
tomorrow  will  be  anxious  for  itself." 
Martha  was  worried  lest  there  be 
a  speck  of  dust  somewhere  in  the 
house.    Mary  was   sure   that  when 
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Jesus  came  no  one  would  have  time 
to  notice  that. 

Women  and  the  Church 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Olave  in 
London  has  stained-glass  windows 
honoring  four  women:  EHzabeth 
Fry,  who  won  fame  as  a  prison  re- 
former; Florence  Nightingale,  "the 
lady  with  the  lamp,"  who  in  the 
Crimean  War  sought  to  improve  hos- 
pital treatment  on  the  battlefield; 
Josephine  Butler,  fearless  opponent 
of  the  white  slave  traflBc;  and  Edith 
Cavell,  a  clergyman's  daughter  who 
was  executed  for  aiding  150  persons 
to  escape  from  German-occupied 
Belgium  during  World  War  I.  Per- 
haps each  of  these  combined  in  her- 
self something  of  Mary  and  some- 
thing of  Martha.  The  deeds  for 
which  they  are  famous  are  known 
throughout  the  world.  But  in  each 
case  the  deed  was  inspired  by  some 
insight  of  religion  gained  from  con- 
templation of  the  Scriptures  and 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  him  who  is  "the 
Word  made  flesh." 

The  two  sisters  at  Bethany,  com- 
plementing each  other,  emphasize 
what  the  Gospel  has  done  for 
women.  The  world  into  which  Jesus 
came  had  no  high  opinion  of  them. 
The  freedom  with  which  women 
walk  across  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament  is  therefore  all  the  more 
remarkable. 

The  world  has  not  yet  realized 
what  it  means  that  in  Christ  "there 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  slave  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female"  (Gal.  3: 
28). 

In  Colonial  America  there  were 


many  who  thought  women  not  worth 
educating.  Governor  Winthrop  de- 
clared that  women  "were  expected 
to  stick  to  household  matters  and 
to  refrain  from  meddling  in  such 
things  as  are  proper  for  men  whose 
minds  are  stronger."  In  1803  the 
United  States  Senate  was  debating 
the  question  of  who  should  have 
the  right  to  come  upon  the  Senate 
floor.  Everyone  agreed  that  con- 
gressmen, ambassadors,  governors 
and  others  would  be  welcome.  But 
what  about  the  ladies?  Senator 
Wright  contended  that  their  pres- 
ence would  give  "a  pleasing  and 
necessary  animation  to  debate, 
polishing  the  speakers'  arguments 
and  softening  their  manners." 

Think,  by  contrast,  of  the  home 
in  Bethany  and  of  what  it  has  meant 
to  the  church.  We  do  not  know  how 
large  a  home  it  was.  Since  Mark 
tells  how  others  joined  Jesus  in 
commuting  during  the  last  week, 
it  may  be  that  Martha  enlisted  other 
homes  to  aid  in  providing  hospitality 
for  the  Galileans.  Was  it  as  good 
neighbors  that  Martha  and  Mary 
were  present  at  the  supper  served 
in  Simon's  home?  In  any  case,  it  is 
Jesus  who  gives  to  woman  a  dignity 
and  importance  not  known  before. 
It  requires,  too,  a  vision  of  some- 
thing beyond,  and  Jesus'  word  to 
Martha  suggests  that  all  "practical" 
people  need  to  think  of  what  it  is 
that  is  really  practical:  'Ton  are 
anxious  and  troubled  about  many 
things;   one  thing  is   needful." 


Be  thankful  for  your  lot,  even  though 
you  haven't  a  lot. — Jack  Herbert. 
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Many,  but  not  all,  who  come  to  buy 
at  the  Paris  "Bird  Market,"  are  breed- 
ers and  sell  their  birds  in  private 
shops.  For  them  it  is  important  to 
know  the  gender  of  a  bird,  and  breed- 
ers blow  lightly  on  feathers  to  answer 
this  special  question. 


A  lonely  visitor  with  purchase  in  hand 
lingers  at  bird  cages  and  ponders  .  .  . 
"Shall  I  buy  that  lovely  golden  warbler 
when  my  neighbors  already  complain 
about  my  little  friends  and  their 
morning  songs?" 
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PARIS  "BIRD 


By  Dale  Whitney 

IN  the  shadows  of  the  great  ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame  on  an 
island  between  the  Left  and  Right 
Banks  of  Paris,  the  He  De  La  Cite, 
is  a  small  market  place  near  the 
Metro  Cite.  During  the  week  house- 
wives and  merchants  shop  here  for 
flowers,  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
all  the  good  food  to  feed  a  few  mil- 
lion Parisians.  But  on  Sunday  the 
market  place  becomes  a  bedlam  of 
chirping  birds. 

This  is  the  Bird  Market  of  Paris! 
From  early  Sunday  morning  to  late 
afternoon,  bird  breeders  come  to- 
gether to  sell  both  common  and 
rare  species.  These  photos  are  a 
study  of  the  people  who  come  to 


MARKET" 


the  Bird  Market  .  .  .  from  the  rich 
who  are  driven  there  by  chauffeured 
cars  to  the  Bohemian,  be  he  middle- 
class  layman  or  poor  artist. 

Not  everyone  comes  to  the  Bird 
Market  to  buy.  Many  come  for 
pleasure,  for  the  sheer  delight  of 
looking  at  birds.  French  children 
have  as  much  fun  seeing  the  little 
birds  flutter  wings  inside  prison- 
like cages  as  do  most  American  chil- 
dren watching  a  cowboy  and  Indian 
TV  show.  The  Paris  Metro  takes  you 
directly  there.  Cite  is  the  stop.  A  de- 
lightful tourist  attraction — and  for 
free — well,  that  is,  unless  you  buy  a 
bird! 


Much  of  the  fun  seen  by  American 
tourists  (soldiers)  at  the  Paris  "Bird 
Market"  are  not  birds  at  all — but  peo- 
ple. Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  study 
more  variation  of  the  human  character 
than  collected  here  on  Sunday  morning. 
Yet,  each  shares  a  common  interest — 
birds! 


Sometimes  it  takes  the  last  few  francs 
in  a  pocket  or  purse  to  buy  a  little 
feathered  friend,  but  the  song  is  a 
lasting  one. 

( Continued  on  next  page ) 


THE  JOURNEY 

Your  life  may  be  a  journey  to  God, 
When  death  puts  an  end  to  your  day. 
If  you  do  what  you  can,  then  rely  on 

God's  hand, 
To  bring  you  the  rest  of  the  way. 

— Richard  R.  Smith 


For  French  children,  a  visit  to  the 
"Bird  Market"  is  more  fun  than  watch- 
ing cowboys  and  Indians  on  TV. 


FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Sign  discovered  on  a  tree  near  a 
pond  in  Maine:  "Anyone  found  near 
this  private  trout  pond  will  be  found 
there  next  morning." 

— Sports  Illustrated 


Poor  and  rich  alike  share  delight  in 
the  rare  and  conunon  species — the 
little  parakeets,  cooing  lovebirds, 
chattering  parrots,  and  orange-breasted 
canaries — all  to  be  found  (by  the 
American  tourist)  at  the  Paris  "Bird 
Market"  on  a  Sunday  morning  after 
church. 
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THE  RAW  RECRUIT 


By  Rip  Lynnfield 


IT  was  a  very  small  war,  as  wars 
go — the  last  Indian  compaign  of 
the  American  Northwest. 

But  it  launched  some  mighty  big 
men  of  American  history.  "Zach" 
Taylor  was  there  with  Winfield 
Scott.  And  Fort  Sumter's  Bob  An- 
derson. Lt.  JeflF  Davis  appeared 
briefly,  as  well  as  futm^e  subordi- 
nates, Al  Johnston  and  Joe  Johnston. 
Yet  the  man  destined  to  surpass  them 
all  in  fame  was  just  a  mere  young, 
raw  recruit. 

He  was  twenty-three  years  old  but 
a  fuU  grown  man;  a  tall,  gangling 
youth  handy  with  his  fists  and  quick 
on  his  feet.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the 
boys  in  his  company  quickly  elected 
him  captain.  It  would  take  an  un- 
common man  to  control  this  ram- 
bimctious,  rough-and-ready  group. 

But  what  the  captain  lacked  in 
military  knowledge,  he  compensated 
for  with  a  shrewd,  native  ingenuity. 

Unfortunately,  the  company  didn't 
see  any  real  action  during  the  short 
war.  But  if  the  captain  couldn't  find 
any  Indians  for  the  boys  to  fight, 
he  did  the  next  best  thing — ^he 
looked  after  the  men.  A  bom  story- 
teller, he  entertained  them  aroimd 
evening  campfires  with  endless  tales. 
And  when  talk   lagged,   he  would 


roll  up  his  sleeves  and  pitch  right  in 
as  a  wrestler,  willing  to  give  any 
man  a  go. 

He  didn't  know  it  yet,  but  his 
poHtical  career  began  around  those 
campfires  at  Rock  River  and  Lake 
Koshkonong.  He  had  won  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  entire 
company  and  increased  his  popular- 
ity among  the  folks  back  home  in 
Illinois.  It  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  he  built  his  entire  political 
career — ^for  he  loved  people. 

Years  later,  with  characteristic 
wry  humor,  he  rose  in  Congress  and 
referring  to  an  associate,  who  had 
also  fought  in  the  war  without  see- 
ing action  (but  was  trying  to  capi- 
talize on  a  military  backgroimd)  ex- 
claimed: 

"If  General  Cass  went  in  advance 
of  me  in  picking  whortleberries,  I 
guess  I  surpassed  him  in  charges 
upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any 
live,  fighting  Indians,  it  was  more 
than  I  did,  but  I  had  a  good  many 
bloody  struggles  with  the  mos- 
quitoes; and  although  I  never 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  I  can 
truly  say  I  was  often  hungry." 

(Do  you  know  the  name  of  this 
famous  American?  See  page  32  for 
the  answer.) 
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Part  of  the  series  on  The  Twelve  Apostles 

MATTHEW  the  Renegade 

Who  Became  an  Evangelist 

By  William  Barclay 


WE  know  only  one  real  fact  about  Matthew  personally,  but  that 
one  fact  is  enough  to  tell  us  a  very  great  deal.  Matthew  was  a 
tax  collector  when  Jesus  called  him  (Mk.  2:14;  Mt.  9:9;  Lk.  5:27,  28). 
The  King  James  Version  calls  these  tax  collectors  publicans.  The 
Latin  name  for  them  was  publicani;  they  dealt,  you  see,  with  public 
money. 

This  simple  fact  tells  us  at  once  that  Matthew  was  a  man  who 
had  sold  his  honor,  and  he  was  a  man  whom  all  his  countrymen 
hated.  The  general  method  of  collecting  taxes  in  the  ancient  world 
was  that  the  government,  which  in  those  days  had  no  efficient  and 
elaborate  civil  service  and  administration,  assessed  a  district  for 
taxes  at  a  certain  sum.  It  then  sold  the  right  to  collect  the  taxes 
within  that  district  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  person  who  bought 
this  right  was  responsible  for  paying  an  agreed  sum  to  the  govern- 
ment; whatever  he  could  make  over  and  above  that  sum  he  was 
free  to  keep.  In  the  time  of  Jesus,  Palestine  was  an  occupied  and 
a  subject  country.  Judea  and  Samaria  were  directly  under  the  Roman 
government;  Gahlee  was  ruled  by  Herod  Antipas  who  was  a  vassal 
of  the  Romans;  and,  therefore,  taxes  in  both  parts  of  the  country 
found  their  way  into  the  Roman  exchequer.  There  were,  therefore, 
two  reasons  why  every  tax  collector  was  hated. 

First,  every  tax  collector  was  regarded  as  a  renegade  and  a  traitor 
who  had  sold  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  country's  enemies  to  get 
rich  quick.  Second,  since  there  were  no  newspapers,  no  radio,  no 
means  of  making  general  announcements  in  those  days,  ordinary 
people  had  no  real  idea  what  they  should  be  paying.  They  only  knew 
that  the  tax  collectors  were  swindling  them  as  hard  as  they  could. 
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And  the  tax  collectors  had  every  chance  to  swindle  them.  There 
were  three  stated  taxes.  A  man  had  to  pay  to  the  government  one 
tenth  of  his  grain  crop  and  one  fifth  of  his  fruit,  wine  and  oil;  he 
had  to  pay  one  per  cent  of  his  income;  and  he  had  to  pay  a  poU  tax 
of  about  half  a  dollar  a  year.  With  these  three  taxes  there  was  little 
chance  of  swindling.  But  there  was  hardly  an  action  in  life  which  did 
not  have  its  tax.  There  was  an  import  and  an  export  tax;  there  waa 
a  purchase  tax  on  things  bought  and  sold;  there  was  a  tax  to  use  a 
main  road,  to  cross  a  bridge,  to  enter  a  city,  to  own  a  cart  or  any 
wheeled  vehicle,  to  own  any  animal.  The  tax  collector  could  stop 
the  traveler  anywhere,  order  him  to  open  up  his  pack,  and  charge 
him  pretty  well  what  he  liked.  Robbers,  murderers  and  tax  collectors 
were  classed  together — and  such  was  Matthew.  A  more  unlikely 
candidate  for  an  apostle  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Three  things  stand  out  about  Matthew. 

1.  Jesus  made  an  apostle  out  of  a  man  who  had  forgotten  the  mean- 
ing of  loyalty  and  whom  all  men  hated.  A  sculptor  once  said  that  it  was 
his  task  to  set  free  the  angel  who  was  imprisoned  in  a  great  mass  of 
ugly  stone.  Jesus  Christ  by  his  re-creating  power  can  Hberate  the  hero 
in  the  coward,  the  saint  in  the  sinner,  the  man  of  God  in  the  man  of 
the  world. 

2.  The  first  thing  that  Matthew  did  when  Jesus  called  him  was  to 
make  a  feast  for  his  fellow  tax  collectors  and  outcasts  so  that  they 
could  meet  Jesus  (Lk.  5:29-31).  This  represented  two  things.  First, 
it  was  an  act  of  witness.  This  is  what  Matthew  said  to  those  who 
knew  him  best:  ** Jesus  is  my  Lord.**  Second,  it  was  an  act  of  sharing. 
He  who  has  discovered  Christ  must  share  Christ. 

3.  Matthew  became  the  man  behind  a  gospel.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
wrote  the  first  gospel  as  it  stands.  What  is  very  much  more  likely 
is  that  Matthew  compiled  the  first  handbook  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  and  that  that  handbook  is  incorporated  in  the  gospel  which 
bears  his  name.  Matthew  left  everything  behind  him  except  his 
pen.  The  others  were  fishermen  to  whom  a  pen  was  an  awkward  thing 
and  a  book  a  mystery.  But  Matthew  could  write  and  he  used  his 
pen  to  write  a  gospel.  When  Jesus  takes  a  man,  he  takes  him  as  he 
is;  and  whatever  talent  that  man  has  Jesus  can  use,  if  the  man,  like 
Matthew,  will  put  that  talent  into  his  hands. 

QUESTIONS 
Describe  Matthew.  Compare  him  with  the  tax-collectors  of  today.  How 
did  Jesus  Christ  change  him?  How  may  we  use  our  talents  for  Christ? 
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By  Persecution  Blessed 


By  Suzanne  Thomas 


THAT  the  founding  and  settle- 
ment of  our  nation  stands  as  a  liv- 
ing testimony  to  man's  inalienable 
right  to  life  under  aspects  of  "liberty 
and  the  pmrsuit  of  happiness"  is  a 
proposition  basic  to  the  education  of 
every  American.  It  is  repeated  among 
us  with  the  automatic  fervor  of  a 
daily  prayer,  and  Hke  the  prayer 
escapes  triteness  only  because  of  its 
vital  significance  and  a  sincerity 
deeper  .than  consciousness.  Men 
came  to  our  shores  in  search  of  a 
unique  freedom — the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind  and  spirit.  They  won 
it  only  after  a  monumental  struggle 
against  prejudice  and  selfishness; 
victory  began  with  the  fight  against 
foreign  despots,  but  was  complete 
only  when  they  began  a  war  against 
the  despotism  in  themselves. 

We  come  to  know  the  story  with  a 
thoroughness  that  is  genuinely  tire- 
some, but  W6  remind  each  other  of- 
ten of  its  import,  prickled  by  anx- 
iety that  is  more  than  justified.  We 
are  a  people  too  sophisticated  for 
chauvinism,  but  we  want  to  remain 
a  people  too  wise  for  indifference. 
Let  one  forget;  let  one  put  a  plea 
of  prejudice  above  that  of  reason,  and 
the  struggle  must  begin  again.  Mean- 
ingless repetition  rightfully  bores  us, 
but  the  repetition  of  the  story  of  a 
great  patriot  commands  our  atten- 


tion because  the  lesson  can  never 
be  learned  too  well.  And  so  we  re- 
tell the  story  of  William  Penn,  a 
pioneer  who  widened  the  narrow 
frontier  of  America's  concept  of  re- 
ligious freedom. 

Close  to  the  border  of  the  for- 
ested state  of  Pennsylvania  lies 
Philadelphia,  "the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love."  Many  are  the  buildings  and 
landmarks  there  that  remind  the 
visitor  of  Colonial  America,  her  war 
with  the  mother  country,  and  of  the 
yoimg  United  States.  As  it  is  with 
Boston,  the  history  of  Philadelphia 
is  a  central  segment  of  the  history 
of  its  nation.  This  city  is  unique, 
however,  in  that  it  was  founded  to 
fulfill  a  specific  and  pressing  need 
in  the  growing  colonies. 

Historians,  teachers  and  church- 
men all  delight  in  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and 
their  courageous  voyage  to  escape 
the  religious  persecution  of  intoler- 
ant Europe.  This  drama,  however, 
in  spite  of  its  inspirational  beginning 
develops  into  a  disappointing  para- 
dox. Puritans  barred  from  worship- 
ing after  their  own  fashion  in  Eng- 
land became  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  American  colonies.  So  caught 
up  were  they  with  the  preservation 
of  their  own  little  religion,  the  most 
innocent  deviation  from  its  dictates 
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was  severely  punished,  often  by 
means  that  were  both  cruel  and  in- 
human. A  stern  and  almost  joyless 
people,  they  possessed  the  stamina 
necessary  to  carve  cities  out  of  a  cold 
wilderness,  but  not  the  compassion 
and  tolerance  needed  for  molding 
America's  living  melting  pot  into  a 
united  nation.  These  men  set  in 
stocks  the  original  and  drove  from 
their  communities  the  rebellious. 

New  England  was  becoming  a 
thriving  Puritan  settlement,  but  in 
spirit  and  maturity  was  far  from 
the  young  country  that  was  to  de- 
clare its  own  independence.  The 
tragedy  of  stagnation  threatened  to 
halt  further  growth;  the  condition 
was  one  which  is  sadly  commonplace 
and  human — the  persecuted  had  be- 
come the  persecutors.  As  it  has  been 
at  other  turning  points  in  our  devel- 
opment, a  change  in  mood,  or  a 
change  in  leadership,  or  perhaps 
only  a  strong  and  fresh  new  influx 
of  settlers  (or  perhaps  all  three, 
depending  on  one's  view  of  history) 
had  to  appear  if  expansion  was  to 
continue.  The  colonies  seemed  to 
lack  the  essential  richness  of  a  liberal 
element  where  new  ideas  could 
germinate  and  ripen.  This  need  was 
met,  and  it  was  met  on  more  than 
one  frontier,  and  by  more  than  one 
man.  Our  concern  is  with  one  of 
these  men,  British  William  Penn, 
and  with  the  reality  he  helped  to 
give  to  man's  dream  of  religious 
liberty. 

PENN  began  his  career  as  was 
proper  for  any  young  intellectual 
rebel  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
he  was   expelled   from   Oxford   for 


his  "radical"  religious  scruples.  His 
doting  father,  a  wealthy  and  well- 
known  British  admiral,  was  both  an- 
noyed at  his  son's  unseemly  be- 
havior and  shocked  at  his  unortho- 
dox views.  He  prided  himself  in 
being  a  sensible  man,  however,  and, 
with  what  was  perhaps  a  nostalgic 
sympathy  for  the  rather  frivolous 
tastes  of  young  men  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, sent  William  off  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  French  court  to  forget  the  fool- 
ish notions  of  a  university  student. 
Weren't  these  ideas  after  all  only 
the  expression  of  the  boy's  inde- 
pendence, this  father,  like  other  fa- 
thers, reasoned.  Well,  let  him  kick 
up  his  heels  in  France,  then,  where 
the  company  would  be  more  to  a 
real  man's  liking  than  it  was  at  the 
university. 

We  are  told  that  young  Penn 
cut  a  rather  dashing  figure  at  court, 
and  that  his  popularity  with  certain 
French  ladies  was  nothing  less  than 
the  fond  father  hoped.  William  was 
not  amused,  however,  and  hardly 
forgot  the  "offensive"  ideas  that  had 
sent  him  to  this  exile  of  pleasure.  He 
lingered  not  nearly  long  enough  to 
satisfy  either  the  ladies  or  his  father, 
and  upon  his  return  to  England  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  Quaker  re- 
ligion. It  was  this  association  with 
the  Friends  (as  Quakers  call  them- 
selves) that  again  brought  Penn  into 
open  conflict  with  British  author- 
ities. He  and  a  young  workman, 
William  Mead,  were  arrested  in 
August  of  1670  and  thrown  into 
Newgate  Prison.  The  charges  were 
trumped  up  and  carelessly  written, 
and  the  trial  itself  a  nightmarish 
affair   conducted  with   an  Alice-in- 
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Wonderland  sort  of  order.  The 
young  men  faced  a  bench  of  ten 
justices,  some  of  whom  were  well- 
known  for  their  brutality  in  dealing 
with  Quakers  and  other  "non-con- 
formists." All  were  zealous  and  intol- 
erant  churchmen. 

The  verdict  was  to  be  brought 
forward  by  a  jury  of  twelve  plain 
and  rather  ignorant  citizens.  When 
the  indictment  was  read  it  was  at 
best  an  astonishingly  ridiculous  doc- 
ument. Mead  and  Penn,  it  charged 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1670, 

.  .  .  with  force  and  arms  unlawfully 
and  tumultuously  assemble,  and  the 
aforesaid  William  Penn  by  agreement 
between  him  and  William  Mead  before 
made,  then  and  there  in  the  open  street 
did  take  upon  himself  to  speak  and 
preach,  by  reason  whereof  a  great  con- 
course and  tumult  of  people  in  the 
street,  a  long  time  did  remain  and  con- 
tinue in  contempt  of  the  Lord  the 
King  and  of  his  law,  to  the  great  dis- 
turbance of  his  peace  and  to  the  great 
terror  of  many  of  his  liege  subjects. 

Penn  was  shocked  and  disgusted 
by  the  court's  flagrant  abuse  of  Eng- 
lish trial  by  jury,  and  by  the  out- 
right untruth  of  the  indictment. 
Even  the  date  of  the  "great  con- 
course" was  wrong;  he  had  spoken 
at  a  small  and  quiet  gathering  on 
the  fourteenth  of  August,  not  the 
fifteenth.  He  and  William  Mead  had 
never  seen  each  other  before  that 
date.  The  only  "force  and  arms"  used 
at  the  gathering  were  those  em- 
ployed by  the  soldiers.  Furthermore, 
the  meeting  did  not  continue  in  con- 
tempt of  the  king  and  his  law,  as 
the  chief  ofiicer  had  permitted  its 
completion  when  Mead  and  Penn 
agreed  to  go  with  them  afterwards. 


THE  trial  was  conducted  in  the 
midst  of  childish  and  hysterical 
outbursts  from  the  king's  justices. 
Only  Mead  and  Penn  seemed  capable 
of  conducting  themselves  in  a  ration- 
al and  dignified  manner.  Soldiers 
rudely  replaced  their  hats  when  they 
tried  to  remove  them  in  accordance 
with  court  law,  whereupon  the 
chief  justice  proceeded  nonsensi- 
cally to  fine  them  for  wearing  their 
hats  in  the  courtroom.  Penn  was 
coldly  indignant.  He  could  not  be  in- 
timidated by  what  was  nothing  less 
than  foohshness.  "I  desire  it  may  be 
observed,"  he  said,  "that  we  came 
into  the  court  with  our  hats  off,  and 
if  have  been  put  on  since,  it  was 
by  order  from  the  Bench,  and  there- 
fore not  we,  but  the  Bench  should 
be  fined." 

And  so  it  went  on  for  five  days, 
the  court  making  absurd  demands 
and  accusations,  Penn  and  Mead 
coolly  defending  themselves  with  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  quota- 
tions from  the  Magna  Charta.  They 
were  threatened  and  bullied,  im- 
prisoned in  the  dreaded  "hole,"  a 
sort  of  dungeon  in  the  courthouse, 
and  even  deprived  of  food  and 
water,  but  still  they  would  admit  to 
no  crime.  The  justices  were  furious. 
One,  spluttering  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
said,  "Till  now  I  never  understood 
the  prudence  of  the  Spaniards  in  suf- 
fering the  Inquisition  among  them. 
And  certainly  it  will  never  be  well 
with  us  till  something  like  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition  be  in  England." 

The  courage  and  honesty  of  the 
twelve  jurors  must  have  been  a 
source  of  real  encouragement  to 
Penn  and  Mead.  Although  they  were 
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starved  and  threatened  and  treated 
as  badly  if  not  worse  than  the  pris- 
oners, they  stuck  to  their  verdict  of 
**not  guilty"  to  a  man.  Penn  was  as 
outraged  at  the  treatment  they  suf- 
fered as  at  his  own.  "It  is  intoler- 
able that  my  jury  should  be  thus 
menaced,"  he  said.  "Is  this  according 
to  the  fundamental  law?  .  .  .  What 
hope  is  there  of  ever  having  justice 
done,  when  juries  are  threatened 
and  their  verdicts  rejected.  Unhappy 
are  those  juries  who  are  threatened  to 
be  fined  and  starved  and  ruined  if 
they  give  not  in  their  verdicts  con- 
trary to  their  consciences." 

Unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to 
force  a  verdict  of  guilty  from  the 
jury,  the  court  threw  the  whole  lot — 
jurors  and  defendants  alike — into 
prison.  All  were  to  be  held  until  a  fine 
of  forty  marks  a  man  was  paid.  The 
sum  was  absurdly  high.  Of  the  four- 
teen, only  Penn,  a  gentleman,  would 
have  been  able  to  pay,  and  he  would 
not  buy  back  freedom  which  had 
been  stolen  from  him. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  well 
known.  Penn's  father,  fearing  his  own 
approaching  death,  secretly  paid  the 
fines.  It  is  no  wonder,  however,  that 
Penn  had  little  heart  left  for  life  in 
England.  With  his  father's  assistance 
he  acquired  a  large  and  beautifully 
forested  tract  of  land  west  of 
America's  New  England  colonies. 
Never  forgetting  the  injustice  and 
persecution  that  followed  his  own 
search  for  religious  freedom,  he 
established  there  a  city  where  men 
could  truly  worship  as  they  chose. 

Jesus  warned  men  of  his  day  that 
they  would  suflFer  persecution.  Wil- 
liam Penn  verified  in  his  own  experi- 


ence the  truth  of  Matthew  5:10-11: 

Blessed  are  those  who  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  you 
when  men  revile  you  and  persecute 
you  and  utter  all  kinds  of  evil  against 
you  falsely  on  my  account.  Rejoice  and 
be  glad,  for  your  reward  is  great  in 
heaven,  for  so  men  persecuted  the 
prophets  who  were  before  you. 

To  be  persecuted  for  the  advance 
of  right,  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Christian  gospel,  becomes  a 
privilege  that  few  men  are  big 
enough  to  fully  accept.  Penn  was 
able  where  many  had  been  weak;  he 
was  farsighted  where  many  had  pre- 
ferred narrowmess.  The  American 
colonies  grew  into  a  free  and  a 
united  nation  because  men  of  this 
caliber  lived  the  gospel  as  it  was 
preached.  ■  ■ 


ANSWER 

to 
"The  Raw  Recruit" 

Abe  Lincoln.  Lincoln  enlisted  in 
a  company  of  Illinois  militia  on  April 
21,  1832,  to  fight  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  He  is  the  only  known  Amer- 
ican to  enter  the  Army  as  a  captain 
and  come  out  a  private — enlisting  as 
a  Pfc  in  another  outfit  when  his 
company  disbanded  after  their  en- 
listments ran  out.  Lincoln  later 
wrote  that  he  was  very  proud  of 
this  war  experience  and  that  (it) 
"gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I 
have  had  since.  .  .  ." 

It  takes  the  right  train  of  thought 
to  carry  a  man  to  the  proper  station 
in  life. — Adrian  Anderson. 
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The  Bible  Is  Translated 


By  Charles  M.  Laymon 


THE  translation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  going  on  for  hundreds 
of  years  and  gives  promise  of  continuing  for  hundreds  more.  The 
early  Christian  church  used  the  Septuagint,  which  is  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  that  was  made  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  around  the  year  200  B.C. 

The  Purpose  of  a  Translation 

Why  was  the  Bible  translated?  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  biblical 
translation?  Certainly  there  is  more  to  it  than  the  attempt  to  find 
verbal  equivalents  for  the  words  of  one  language  in  the  words  of 
another.  If  this  were  the  goal  it  could  never  be  realized,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  exchange  word  for  word  all  the  phrases  of  two  different 
languages. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  we  could  match  terms,  word  for  word, 
our  pmpose  would  not  be  realized.  Words,  even  the  same  words,  have 
different  meanings  in  the  several  languages  depending  upon  the 
background  out  of  which  they  came.  And  in  a  translation  we  have 
to  do  finally  with  ideas  and  meanings  rather  than  with  words  as  such. 
The  questions  to  ask  are,  **What  does  the  passage  in  its  original  lan- 
guage say?  What  does  it  mean?  How  would  we  say  it  today?"  When 
this  has  been  determined  we  begin  to  look  for  words  in  the  language 
of  the  new  translation  that  best  carry  the  intent  of  the  original. 

Another  reason  for  translating  the  Scriptm-es  is  to  share  the  gospel 
with  others,  and  to  place  it  within  reach  of  aU  men.  In  this  way  the 
people  themselves  can  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  language  so  that 
it  can  come  home  to  them  with  the  power  of  familiar  words.  The 
tremendous  impact  of  this  possibiHty  can  be  realized  when  we  con- 
template the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  Scriptures,  all  or  in 
part,  have  been  translated  into  more  than  eleven  hundred  languages. 

Siu-ely  God  himself  has  been  initiating  this  activity  of  translation 
through  his  Spirit  within  history.  First,  he  revealed  himself  in  the 
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lives  of  those  he  had  called.  There  was  a  personal  drive  here  to  under- 
take a  ministry.  In  some  cases  the  Spirit  impelled  men  to  write  out  the 
message  God  had  given  them.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  impulse 
through  the  centuries  to  translate  the  Bible  as  a  medium  for  sharing 
the  Word  also  came  from  God.  It  extended,  both  in  outreach  and  in 
time,  the  message  of  salvation. 

Early  Biblical  Translations 

The  most  distinguished  of  early  translations  of  the  entire  Bible  was 
the  Vulgate.  It  was  made  by  Jerome  at  the  request  of  the  Pope. 
Jerome  was  born  at  Stridan  (ca.  A.D.  340-42),  a  city  located  on  the 
borders  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia.  This  scholar  settled  in  379  at 
Antioch  and  was  there  ordained  a  presbyter. 

Pope  Damasus,  with  whom  Jerome  was  very  close,  requested  his 
scholarly  friend  to  make  a  revision  of  the  older  Latin  versions  that 
had  been  based  upon  the  Greek  text.  He  began  with  the  Gospels  and 
the  New  Testament  (ca.  A.D.  383).  The  Old  Testament  followed. 
Later,  he  concluded  that  an  entirely  new  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  needed,  rather  than  the  revisions  of  the  earlier  Latin 
he  had  produced.  Beginning  with  Samuel  and  Kings,  he  continued  to 
translate  individual  books  one  at  a  time  (ca.  A.D.  390-404).  The 
result  was  a  major  work  of  a  single  mind  that  became  the  Bible  of 
the  Western  Church. 

Other  early  biblical  translations  of  significance  were  the  Syriac 
Bibles,  those  that  were  written  in  the  language  of  the  Arameans.  For 
this  reason  these  translations  are  sometimes  called  the  Eastern 
Aramaic.  Outstanding  here  is  the  Peshitta  which  was  the  Bible  of  the 
Syriac  Christians  to  be  dated  in  the  early  A.D.  fifth  century.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  this  was  made  at  Edessa  or  in  Adiabene,  a 
province  located  east  of  the  Tigris  River.  This  translation  includes 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  originally  a  Jewish  translation. 

In  addition  to  the  Syriac  there  were  other  early  translations  such 
as  the  Coptic  that  was  made  for  the  Christian  in  Egypt  (A.D.  second 
or  third  century),  the  Ethiopic  for  the  Ethiopians  (A.D.  fourth  or 
fifth  century),  and  the  Gothic  for  the  Goths  (ca.  A.D.  350). 

Early  English  Translations 

We  shall  pass  over  the  Bible  versions  in  Germany  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  and  turn  briefly  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English. 
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As  one  follows  the  story  of  the  English  translations  he  is  impressed 
with  the  motives  that  led  to  their  appearance,  century  after  century. 
The  interest  was  not  primarily  academic;  rather  it  was  a  passion  to 
spread  the  gospel  and  to  deepen  the  faith  that  fired  the  souls  and 
minds  of  the  translators. 

The  earliest  English  versions  of  the  Bible  were  largely  limited  to 
the  Psalter,  including  both  paraphrases  and  translations.  For  instance, 
Aldhelm,  the  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  translated  the  Psalms  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  English.  He  died  in  A.D.  709  so  that  his  work  should  probably 
be  dated  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century.  King  Alfred  (A.D. 
848-901)  promoted  a  translation  of  the  Psalter  that  is  called  King 
Alfred's  Psalter.  Near  A.D.  950  a  priest,  Aldred,  wrote  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Gospels  in  Anglo-Saxon  between  the  lines  of  an  earlier  Latin 
version.  It  was  in  the  tenth  century,  however,  that  we  find  our  earhest 
copies  of  English  translations  of  the  Gospels,  apart  from  the  Latin 
text.  These  early  attempts  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  people  for  a 
translation  which  would  encompass  all  others. 

Following  this  group  of  partial  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into 
English  there  appeared  a  series  of  versions  of  the  entire  Bible.  The 
first  of  these  was  due  to  the  e£Forts  of  John  Wycliffe.  It  was  based 
upon  the  Vulgate  and  was  intended  for  the  everyday  reader.  This 
Oxford  scholar  saw  in  the  availability  of  the  Word  a  mighty  weapon 
for  bridging  the  gap  between  the  church  ofiicialdom  and  the  common 
people.  He  finished  the  New  Testament  about  A.D.  1380  and  the 
Old  around  A.D.  1382.  An  important  revision  of  this  work  was  made 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  at  the  hands  of  John  Purvey,  which 
soon  Siipplanted  the  original.  Although,  from  time  to  time,  there  were 
proscriptions  against  reading  it,  the  opening  wedge  had  been  driven 
for  introducing  the  Bible  to  the  people  themselves. 

Other  translations  followed.  Tyndale's  Version  (ca.  1526-1535), 
based  primarily  upon  Erasmus'  Greek  text  of  1516  and  1522,  was  the 
first  to  be  printed  in  English.  This  scholarly  man  was  martyred  as  a 
heretic.  It  has  been  said  that  ninety  per  cent  of  this  work  was  retained 
in  the  King  James  Version  of  1611.  The  Tyndale  translation  was 
followed  by  The  Coverdale  in  A.D.  1535;  The  Great  Bible  (thus 
named  because  of  its  size  of  15  by  10  inches)  in  A.D.  1539;  The 
Geneva  Bible  (a  revision  of  Tyndale  and  the  Great  Bible)  with  the 
New  Testament  appearing  in  A.D.  1557  and  the  entire  Bible  by  A.D. 
1560;  The  Bishop's  Bible  in  A.D.  1568  (so-called  because  it  had  been 
authorized  by  at  least  nine  bishops);  and  the  Rheims  and  Douay 
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Bible  that  had  been  translated  on  the  basis  of  the  Vulgate  for  the 
use  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  Old  Testament  was  published  in  A.D. 
1582  and  the  New  was  ready  by  A.D.  1609-10. 

Modem  Translations 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  incongruous  to  refer  to  the  King  James  Version 
of  A.D.  1611  (sometimes  called  The  Authorized  Version)  under  the 
heading  of  modern  translations.  In  most  ways,  including  style  and 
the  sources  on  which  it  depended,  it  belongs  with  the  earlier  group- 
ing. Yet,  its  influence  upon  the  modem  world  has  been  so  great,  and 
its  continued  use  is  so  extensive,  that  to  consider  it  as  a  contemporary 
volume  is  justified.  This  translation  was  authorized  by  James  I,  who 
appointed  fifty-four  biblical  scholars  to  undertake  the  work.  The 
Bishop's  Bible  was  to  be  the  base  of  the  new  undertaking,  but  the 
translators  were  free  to  follow  preferred  textual  sources.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  call  this  a  new  translation,  since  it  is  more  truly  a  revision 
based  upon  works  that  went  back  to  the  New  Testament  Greek,  the 
Syriac,  the  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Hebrew  as  sources. 

The  King  James  Version  held  the  field  until  The  Revised  Version 
in  England  was  published,  the  New  Testament  in  A.D.  1881  and  the 
Old  in  A.D.  1885,  such  matters  as  the  new  discovery  of  ancient  manu- 
script sources  including  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (a  fifth-centiny 
manuscript),  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (a  fourth-century  manuscript),  and 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (a  fourth-century  manuscript),  and  others,  made 
the  revision  necessary.  Both  English  and  American  scholars  cooperated 
in  this  work.  An  American  Committee  brought  out  The  American 
Standard  Version  in  1901,  embodying  some  of  the  best  research  behind 
the  English  Revised,  together  with  their  own  preferred  readings. 

Recent  Translations 

More  recently  two  major  versions  of  the  Bible  have  been  published. 
In  this  country,  originally  initiated  by  the  former  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education,  The  Revised  Standard  Version  came  from  the 
presses  in  two  stages,  the  New  Testament  in  1946  and  the  Old  in 
1952.  This  is  not  a  translation,  as  such,  but  a  revision  of  the  American 
Standard  Version.  Archeological  discoveries,  new  manuscripts,  and 
increased  knowledge  of  the  languages  involved  necessitated  this  new 
venture.  And,  in  addition,  the  recently  discovered  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
have  now  given  us  our  earliest  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament. 

An  interdenominational  committee  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
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and  Wales  was  also  set  up  oflBcially  during  this  century  by  the  co- 
operating groups  in  1947  to  bring  out  an  entirely  new  translation, 
going  back  to  the  best  original  sources  that  are  available.  TTie  New 
Testament  appeared  in  1961  under  the  title  The  New  English  Bible. 
In  some  respects  it  is  more  colloquial  than  the  Revised  Standard 
Version.  Since  it  was  not  a  revision,  greater  freedom  was  possible  in 
the  translation. 

Another  group  of  recent  translations  of  the  Scriptures  should  be 
mentioned.  These  appeared  from  time  to  time  throughout  this  century 
from  the  pens  of  able  individuals,  rather  than  being  initiated  and 
approved  by  oflBcial  church  bodies.  Included  among  these  are  the 
following:  The  New  Testament  in  Modem  Speech  by  R.  F.  Weymouth 
(1903),  The  Bible:  A  New  Translation  by  James  MofiFatt  (New  Testa- 
ment 1913,  Old  Testament  1924) ,  and  The  New  Testament— An  Amer- 
ican Translation  by  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  (1923).  This  was  coupled 
with  the  1927  Old  Testament  translation  of  Gordon,  Meek,  Waterman, 
and  Smith  and  published  in  1939  as  The  Complete  Bible — ^An  Amer- 
ican Translation.  In  addition  to  these  the  provocative  modem  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  The  New  Testament  in  Modem  English  by 
J.  B.  Phillips  of  1958,  should  be  listed. 

This  has  been  a  lengthy  journey  in  thought  as  we  have  followed 
the  story  of  the  translations  through  the  centuries.  There  was  a  thrust 
of  the  Spirit  at  every  juncture  as  the  divine  Word  found  release  and 
new  expression  through  successive  translations.  It  is  a  sacred  purview 
and  lays  upon  us  a  sobering  obHgation  to  rightly  divide  the  truth 
of  God.  ■■ 


THE  WORD  OF  LIFE 

Most  of  our  homes  have  both  a  Bible  and  a  radio — ^but  allow  the 
wrong  one  to  be  silent. — The  Country  Parson. 

While  sales  of  Bibles  and  other  religious  literature  is  at  an  all  time 
high,  knowledge  of  things  religious  is  abysmal.  While  four-fifths  of 
adult  Americans  said  they  believed  the  Bible  to  be  the  revealed  word 
of  God,  only  53  per  cent  could  identify  the  Four  Gospels. 

— Dan  W.  Dodson. 

The  Bible  is  the  astonishment  of  the  literary  world.  It  is  alive,  but 
never  grows.  It  reached  maturity  at  conception  and  has  continued  a 
changeless  challenge  to  each  new  age. — Damon  E.  Wyatt. 
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Pirates'  Cove 


By  Irma  Hegel 


EVEN  before  the  bus  stopped, 
Dalton  Vane  could  see  Jill  wait- 
ing on  the  platform.  The  wind  was 
blowing  her  short  light  hair  about 
her  head  and  she  was  wearing  a 
green  dress  that  made  him  think  of 
willows  in  spring.  He  filled  up  with 
star  dust. 

Another  few  moments  and  he  was 
crushing  his  wife  to  him.  They 
kissed  and  she  leaned  back  in  the 
circle  of  his  arms.  "It's  so  wonderful 
to  have  you  home,  Dal."  She  pinched 
his  grey  flannel  sleeve.  "Civvies,  al- 
ready?" 
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"Army  stint's  over,  Jill.  Teacher's 
back  in  time  for  the  fall  semester. 
You  wrote  that  you  found  us  a 
house." 

"A  dream  of  a  home  on  Sea  Cove 
next  to  Mr.  Walcott's  property  and 
we're  all  moved  in." 

Sea  Cove  used  to  be  called  Pirates* 
Cove,  Dalton  thought,  aptly  named 
for  the  old  pirate  who  owned  the 
hill  and  must  have  rented  Jill  the 
jinx.  Indignation  tightened  his  face. 
He  marched  back  to  the  bus  to  col- 
lect his  suitcase.  Returning  to  Jill, 
he  said,  "It  was  Tobias  Walcott  who 


Dalton  fumed  that  the  old  pirate  on  the  hill  had  cheated  Jill, 
his  wife,  by  selling  her  a  dilapidated  cottage  .  .  . 


wangled  you  into  the  deal,  wasn't  it?" 

"How  did  you  guess?  Mr.  Walcott 
is  a  wonderful  old  gentleman,  so 
interested  in  all  the  history  of  Stony 
Point.  He  has  entire  libraries  of 
documents  and  all  sorts  of  ancient 
relics." 

That  was  Jill,  Dalton  reflected,  al- 
ways taking  people  at  face  value. 
He  followed  his  wife  to  their  beaten- 
up  car.  Jill  took  the  wheel  and  they 
moved  from  the  congested  city 
streets  out  to  the  turnpike. 

Green  rolHng  hills  on  either  side. 
Corn  already  tall  in  the  fields.  Con- 
necticut was  home.  Quite  a  differ- 
ence from  the  wind  and  dust  of  the 
Army  camp  in  Texas. 

Jill  was  talking  about  the  view 
from  the  cottage  windows.  Dalton 
listened,  thinking  that  now  was 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
dampen  her  enthusiasm.  They  had 
never  lived  in  a  home  of  their  own. 
Jill's  folks  first,  then  that  dinky 
apartment. 

They  swung  away  from  the  turn- 
pike, down  a  rubble  side  road  to 
Stony  Point.  The  blue  waters  of 
Long  Island  Sound  sparkled  in  the 
distance  and  he  sniffed  the  salty 
fragrance  of  the  sea. 

"We  can  fish  and  there's  swim- 
ming— a  whole  month  left,"  Jill 
babbled  on. 

DALTON  could  see  the  red  brick 
home  of  Tobias  Walcott  high 
on  the  hill.  Safe  from  salt  deteriora- 
tion and  autumn  storms,  he  thought 
savagely.  They  rounded  a  curve  and 


Jill  halted  the  car.  "Our  home,  Dal! 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  beauti- 
ful?" 

He  squinted  dubiously  at  the 
story-and-a-half  cottage  with  its 
patched  roof,  its  wide  chimney  and 
decided  it  needed  a  coat  of  paint. 
"You  rented  it?"  he  asked.  "You 
didn't  buy  it?" 

Jill  brushed  her  mouth  against  his 
cheek  in  the  whisper  of  a  kiss.  "The 
price  was  only  $10,000.  I  used  the 
$3,000  Dad  and  Mother  left  me  for 
a  down  payment.  I'll  help  with  the 
mortgage.  I  have  a  part-time  job 
over  in  Stony  Point  Cift  Shop." 

Dalton  groaned  inwardly.  To  get 
mustered  out  of  the  service  to  a  jolt 
like  this!  They  moved  up  the  drive- 
way to  the  shed  that  was  supposed 
to  pass  for  a  garage.  One  good 
blow  is  going  to  fell  this  thing 
like  so  much  kindling  wood,  Dalton 
thought.  He  got  out  and  followed 
his  wife  indoors. 

Jill  had  the  rooms  fixed  attractive- 
ly enough.  Creen  burlap  drapes  at 
the  windows,  her  mother's  old  furni- 
ture, darkly  poHshed,  the  warped 
floors  waxed  to  a  mirror  luster.  The 
kid  must  have  worked  Hke  a  slave,^ 
holding  down  her  job  besides. 
Wouldn't  he  like  to  get  his  hands  on 
Walcott! 

"You  make  yourself  comfortable 
while  I  get  dinner,"  Jill  was  moving 
into  the  kitchen.  "The  fattest  sirloin 
steak.  French  fries  ready  to  pop  into 
the  fryer.  It  will  only  take  me  a  few 
minutes." 

Dalton    removed    his    coat    and 
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sneaked  down  into  the  basement. 
Just  as  he  thought!  The  floors  above 
were  saggmg  badly.  They  needed 
about  four  steel  poles  as  braces.  The 
pipes  were  corroded.  A  leak  under 
the  hot  water  heater.  He  kicked  a 
can  beneath  the  drippings  and  saw 
the  bulge  in  the  wall  beyond.  Looked 
ready  to  cave  in. 

"Dinner!**  Jill  called  from  the 
kitchen.  "Where  are  you,  Dal?" 

"Coming,"  said  Dalton  and 
bounded  up  the  steps.  He  couldn't 
tell  Jill  about  the  basement  yet.  This 
was  his  homecoming  and  JiU  had 
gone  all  out  to  make  it  a  happy  one. 
He'd  see  Tobias  Walcott  tomorrow 
and  have  it  out  with  the  old  pirate. 

The  dinner  relaxed  his  taut  nerves. 
Jill  had  everything  from  chilled  fruit 
cup  to  blueberry  pie.  After  the  meal, 
they  stood  at  the  window  and 
watched  the  sun  dip  red  over  the 
blue  expanse  of  sea. 

"All  my  life  iVe  wanted  a  place 
like  this,**  Jill  confided.  "I  should 
have  waited  until  you  returned,  Dal. 
I  couldn't.  I  was  afraid  someone  else 
would  buy  it  and  it  had  to  be  our 
home/* 

Dalton's  arms  tightened  about  her. 
Not  for  anything  in  the  world  could 
he  hurt  her  now.  Even  later  when 
they  washed  dishes  and  the  faucets 
emitted  only  a  trickle,  he  grimly 
maintained  his  silence,  reserving  his 
wrath  for  Walcott. 

Before  they  went  to  bed,  Jill  made 
him  kneel  at  her  side.  "We  have  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  You're  back. 
We  have  a  home,  our  jobs.  A  special 
blessing  for  Mr.  Walcott." 

Dalton  nearly  choked  on  that 
blessing.  To  pray  for  that  old  pirate, 
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but  he  did.  Odd,  he  thought,  as  he 
lay  with  Jill  in  his  arms,  someone 
you  pray  for,  you  can  no  longer  hate. 

HE  WAS  up  early  the  next  morn- 
ing and  he  and  Jill  took  a  swim 
and  lay  on  the  sunny  beach  to  dry. 
By  that  time  he  was  so  hungry  that 
Jill's  bluefish  served  in  lemon  and 
butter  had  made  him  practically 
ecstatic.  The  spell  of  the  cottage  was 
growing  on  him,  too. 

Jill  left  for  the  Stony  Point  Gift 
Shop  and  Dalton,  remembering  his 
resolve  of  the  night  before,  marched 
up  the  hill  to  the  Walcott  place.  The 
old  man  was  out  in  shirt  sleeves, 
directing  some  workmen  in  an  exca- 
vation on  the  grounds.  Walcott 
turned  around,  his  white  hair  stand- 
ing up  in  the  wind,  his  sun-reddened 
face  breaking  into  a  smile.  **Home 
is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  seas!" 

"I  was  in  the  Army,"  Dalton  said 
coldly. 

"Army  man  myself,  Dal.  Surprised 
about  your  new  home?  Jill  wanted 
everything  settled  before  you  re- 
turned." 

"Is  that  why  you  took  advantage 
of  her,  Mr.  Walcott?" 

"Advantage?  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean." 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  One 
cellar  wall  is  bulging.  The  floors  are 
sagging.  The  pipes  are  so  full  of  rust 
that  only  a  trickle  comes  through. 
The  roof  needs  shingling.  The  heater 
leaks.  That  so-called  garage  is  ready 
to  fold  together." 

"Pshaw!  You're  a  young  man,  Dal, 
and  handy.  Repairs  will  give  you 
something  to  do  before  school  re- 
opens.  Sale  was  final,   you  under- 


stand.  Now,  if  you'll  excuse  me.  .  .  /* 
Dalton  stalked  down  the  hill.  He 
spent  the  morning  working  on  the 
shed  and  hammering  the  loose  boards 
down.  He  mended  the  leaking  heater 
and  cleaned  some  of  the  rust  from 
the  pipes.  By  the  time  Jill  returned, 
he  was  dirty  and  tired  to  the  bone. 
"Dal,  youVe  been  working,"  Jill 
exclaimed. 


"The  understatement  of  the  year," 
Dalton  retorted.  **You  can't  see  a 
thing  I  did.  This  cottage  needs  som« 
$3,000  in  repairs." 

"Well  get  at  them  in  time,"  Jill 
said  soothingly.  "Mr.  Walcott  did  say 
some  repairs  were  needed.'* 

"But  he  wouldn't  knodc  a  couple 
of  thousand  from  the  sale  price  to 
pay  for  them,"  Dalton  fumed.  "I  saw 
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the  old  pirate  this  morning/' 

"It's  odd  you  should  call  him  a 
pirate,"  Jill  mused.  "Not  that  he  is, 
of  course.  He  didn't  force  me  into 
buying  the  cottage  as  you've  been 
thinking  all  along.  To  get  back  to 
this  pirate  business.  Sea  Cove  was 
once  called  Pirates'  Cove — did  you 
know  that?  Mr.  Walcott  has  spent 
thousands  in  excavations  on  his 
property  searching  for  pirate  loot." 
"For  that  he  has  money,"  Dalton 
declared. 

"It  is  his  money,  Dal.  We  have 
our  home.  I  think  homes  are  like 
people.  If  you  love  them,  love  comes 
back  in  a  thousand  ways." 

IN  THE  weeks  that  followed, 
Dalton  decided  love  took  plenty 
of  muscle  and  a  strong  back.  He 
patched  the  roof.  With  Jill's  help, 
he  painted,  braced,  plastered  and 
tackled  the  stubborn  plumbing.  Oth- 
er days  oflF,  their  friends  often  vis- 
ited. Jill  even  had  her  Sunday  school 
class  at  the  cottage  for  a  picnic. 

September  came  and  Dalton  re- 
turned to  his  post  as  mathematics 
instructor  at  the  high  school.  The 
sea  was  grey  and  tipped  with  white- 
caps  now.  The  air  was  chill.  Their 
cottage  stood  like  a  beacon  of 
warmth  and  light. 

It  was  an  early  October  night  and 
Dalton  was  correcting  examination 
papers  in  the  hving  room.  Jill  was 
occupied  with  Halloween  favors 
from  the  Stony  Point  Gift  Shop.  A 
roar  Hke  thunder  suddenly  shook  the 
cottage.  The  floor  beneath  their  feet 
quivered  and  they  could  hear  the 
crash  of  plaster  and  timber  below. 

"That  waU!"  Dalton  muttered  and 


grabbed  his  flashlight.  "Those  braces 
we  put  in  weren't  strong  enough." 

Together  they  raced  down  the 
steps  to  the  wreckage  that  had  been 
their  basement.  The  north  wall  was 
completely  down,  a  gaping  vacuum 
in  its  place.  Pipes  were  spurting 
water  and  swinging  crazily.  Dalton 
turned  safety  valves  and  shut  off  the 
gas. 

"Dal!"  Jill  cried.  She  stood  before 
the  enormous  hole,  looking  curiously 
in.  "It's  a  tunnel — I  think  it's  going 
to  lead  to  the  pirate  treasure." 

"Pirate  treasure  belongs  to  the  old 
pirate  who  wants  it."  Dalton  said 
wearily.  "Shall  we  pack  our  bags  and 
tell  him?" 

"I  love  you,  Dal,"  said  Jill.  "I've 
never  loved  you  so  much.  By  all 
means,  let's  tell  him." 

They  packed  an  overnight  case, 
put  on  their  coats  and  walked  out 
into  the  cold  night. 

At  the  Walcott  home,  old  Moss- 
back,  the  manservant,  let  them 
solemnly  in.  Tobias  sat  in  his  library, 
engrossed  in  his  scrapbooks.  "My 
dear  children,"  he  said  and  rose 
pompously  to  meet  them.  "What  a 
pleasant  surprise." 

"Our  basement  wall  caved  in," 
said  Dalton.  "No  water,  no  gas.  Be- 
fore going  to  a  motel,  we  thought 
we'd  better  tell  you  that  back  of  the 
wall  is  a  tunnel." 

"Did  you  say  a  tunnel?" 

"It  might  lead  to  the  pirates* 
treasure,"  Jill  interjected. 

"I'll  buy  your  cottage  back,  full 
price — a  bonus  besides." 

"It's  our  home  and  we  like  it," 
Dalton  returned.  "After  the  repairs 
are  made  .  .  ." 
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"Now  see  here,  Dal,  if  you  allow 
my  workmen  and  engineers  to  enter, 
I'll  build  you  an  entirely  new  base- 
ment, plumbing,  furnace,  heater. 
What's  more.  111  have  my  lawyer 
draw  up  papers  and  sign  them.  No 
motel.  You'll  stay  right  here  as  my 
guests." 

The  basement  was  completely  new 
by  Christmas  but  Dalton  and  Jill 
stayed  over  the  holidays  with  Tobias 
Walcott.  As  Jill  remarked,  Tobias 
was  like  the  grandfather  that  neither 
of  them  had  ever  known. 

It  took  until  the  following  spring 
for  the  workmen  to  follow  the  tun- 
nel. The  passageway  led  to  a  sub- 
terranean cellar  where  a  few  pieces 
of  eight  and  several  pre-Revolution- 
ary  articles  were  found.  Hardly  paid 
Walcott  for  the  money  he  had  spent 
in  the  excavations,  Dalton  thought. 

Tobias  Walcott  was  nevertheless 
jubilant.  "If  it  wasn't  for  Dal  and  Jill 
Vane,  I  might  still  be  seeking  the 
pirate  treasure,"  he  told  the  reporters. 
"They're  not  my  grandchildren  but 
they  may  as  well  be.  The  treasures 
shall  be  preserved  for  their  children." 

Dalton  still  marveled  at  the 
strange  turn  of  events  but  then,  he 
decided,  he  had  a  most  remark- 
able wife.  Nothing  had  ever  daunted 
Jill's  faith;  nothing  ever  would. 

■  ■ 

WHY  I  AM  A  CHRISTIAN 

The  article  on  page  55  is  the  last 
in  a  series  we've  run  on  "Why  I  Am 
a  Christian."  It  was  written  by  Pfc 
C.  H.  Martin,  Wac  Det,  USAG,  Ft. 
Lawton,  Wash.  .  .  .  Congrats  also 
to  Pfc  Daniel  L.  KosofiF,  Hq.  I  Corps 
(GP),  APO  358,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  for  his  article. 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


THE  VICTORY 

Though  small  the  army  of  my  Lord, 

His  cross  and  colors  stand. 

They  call  not  to  the  noisy  crowd, 

But  to  the  heart  of  man. 

And  I   shall  follow  where  He  leads 

Though  narrow  is  the  way; 

Battles  we  may  often  lose, 

But  we  shall  win  the  day. 


REALIZATION 

I  was  mad  when  my  world  wasn't  per- 
fect; 

I  was  sad  at  the  number  of  fools; 

As  a  lad  I  was  real  disappointed 

That  men  had  to  be  governed  by  rules. 

Now  I  know  why  my  world  isn't  per- 
fect; 

Histories  show  that  we  misuse  our  tools. 

As  I  grow  I'm  aware  that  I'm  guilty 

For  I  find  I  am  one  of  the  fools. 


PAYING  THE  PIPER 

There  is  an  ancient  saying 
That  was  not  derived  by  chance: 
"A  man  must  pay  the  piper, 
If  he  has  the  urge  to  dance." 
I  do  not  doubt  this  wisdom. 
Nor  do  I  judge  it  wrong; 
But  if  I  must  pay  the  piper, 
I  shall  pick  the  piper's  song. 
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'T^  ^UcH.  ^ond 


By  Hugh  Anderson 


YOU  do  not  have  to  be  clairvoy- 
ant to  see  that  v/e  are  living  in 
an  age  of  rampant  disorder  and  evil. 
Only  the  most  idle  dreamer  could 
pretend  today  that  everything  is  all 
right  with  man  and  his  world.  Bad 
and  all  as  things  are,  let  the  reader 
try  to  imagine  how  much  worse  they 
would  be  if  nowhere  in  the  wide 
world  was  a  single  Christian  church, 
a  single  New  Testament,  any  Chris- 
tian faith  and  hope  and  love.  That 
would  indeed  be  the  grim  picture 
confronting  us,  if  there  never  had 
been  a  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the 
dead.  So  true  is  it  that  without  the 
resurrection  there  could  be  no 
church,  not  a  sentence  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  a  word  of  preaching 
of  the  Christian  message,  no  prayer 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  resiu-rec- 
tion  first  created  the  church,  and  the 
church  in  turn  has  assuredly  helped 
to  make  history.  We  see  at  once 
how  crucial  and  decisive  is  faith 
in  the  Risen  Lord. 

The  New  Testament  Witness  to 
Easter 

If  we   want   to   familiarize   our- 
selves v^th  any  subject,   say  aero- 


dynamics or  nuclear  physics,  we 
turn  to  the  experts  on  it  and  follow 
their  guidance.  The  same  must  apply 
to  the  subject  of  the  resurrection. 
We  should  go  first  to  those  who 
possess  the  greatest  knowledge  and 
experience  with  the  resurrection. 
That  means  consulting  the  New 
Testament.  It  means  consulting  it 
with  an  open  mind  that  has  not  al- 
ready rejected  the  possibility  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  Those  who  pro- 
claim the  resurrection  were  neither 
dupes  nor  hars  but  honest  men.  They 
deserve  a  fair  hearing. 

In  all  the  New  Testament  reports 
and  confessions  of  the  resurrection, 
from  the  hands  of  Mark,  Matthew, 
Luke  and  John,  and  Paul  certain  dis- 
tinctive features  stand  out — 

1.  These  men  were  not  simply 
recording  a  fact.  In  the  resurrection 
they  had  found  a  new  country  and 
were  hving  in  it  with  a  new  sense  of 
victory  in  life's  age-long  battle 
against  the  forces  of  wickedness  and 
death.  Read  the  narratives  (see  Mk. 
16:1-8).  The  wonderful  event  of 
the  resurrection  itself  is  nowhere  de- 
scribed. There  is  no  portrait  of  Jesus* 
leaving  the  tomb.  The  focus  is  on  the 


Dr.  Anderson  is  associate  professor  of  Biblical  Theology  at  the  Divinity 
School,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C. 
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angelic  message:  **He  is  not  here, 
he  is  risen."  It  is  all  told  with  bated 
breath,  with  the  same  solemn  awe 
and  reverence  and  sense  of  divine 
mystery  with  which  a  father  might 
relate  the  recovery  of  a  beloved 
child  from  desperate  illness,  not  as 
a  cold,  bare  fact  but  as  an  amazing 
act  of  God's  love  and  grace.  Ac- 
cordingly we  should  not  divorce  the 
mere  facts  of  the  Easter  stories 
from  the  faith  in  God  that  is  stamped 
upon  all  of  them. 

2.  The  center  of  the  Easter  nar- 
ratives is  occupied  not  by  the  dis- 
ciples, not  even  by  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, but  by  God  himself.  The  words 
"He  is  risen"  are  really  more  ac- 
curately translated  "He  was  raised,** 
that  is,  by  God  himself.  What  is 
conveyed  to  us  is  the  conviction  that 
God  has  taken  a  hand  at  last  in 
this  world  of  corruption  and  sin  and 
death,  to  wrest  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
from  the  grave  and  lift  him  on  high 
as  Lord. 

3.  Every  one  of  the  accounts 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  we  have 
here  to  do  not  uMh  the  survival  of 
a  part  of  Jesus,  his  soul,  his  mind, 
his  influence,  hut  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth himself.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  empty  tomb  or  the  physical 
nature  of  the  risen  Christ,  this  much 
is  certain  that  the  One  who  became 
immediately  present  to  his  disciples* 
experience,  on  a  hilltop  in  Galilee 
(Mt.  28:16),  in  a  room  in  Emmaus 
(Lk.  24:29-31),  behind  closed  doors 
in  Jerusalem  (Jn.  20:19),  was  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  raised  above  transitori- 
ness  and  death  in  aU  the  fulness  of 
his  being.  This  is  no  more  significant 
for   the   Evangelists   than  it   is   for 


Paul  (1  Cor.  15:3-8),  that  the  risen 
One  is  identical  with  Jesus  who  was 
crucified  and  laid  in  the  grave. 

Summing  up  these  three  salient 
points  that  we  have  selected  from 
the  abundant  wealth  of  material 
on  the  resurrection  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  can  affirm  that  the  resur- 
rection is  not  only  a  fact  but  a  faith, 
not  merely  a  human  event  but  a 
divine  event;  yet,  because  it  con- 
cerns the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
certainly  also  an  event  in  this  world. 

The  Message  of  the  Resurrection 

The  acid  test  of  any  religion  in  the 
end  is  not  what  it  has  to  say  about 
some  fact  of  the  faraway  and  long 
ago  but  what  it  has  to  say  to  our 
existence  here  and  now.  Viewed 
from  this  angle,  the  resurrection  is 
the  assurance  of  something  ever- 
lastingly real,  the  availability  of  the 
divine  presence  and  power  in  Christ 
for  needy  men.  Christ,  having  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  dies  no  more, 
but  has  become  our  great  Con- 
temporary. C.  H.  Spurgeon  once  de- 
clared: "I  looked  at  Him,  and  He 
looked  at  me,  and  we  were  bound 
together  by  chains  unbreakable  for- 
ever." Dr.  John  White,  eminent  Scot- 
tish churchman,  on  the  very  night 
before  he  died  observed  quite  sim- 
ply: "I  believe,  because  I  met  a 
Man."  Out  of  the  depths  of  their  own 
experiences,  countless  unknown  men 
and  women  could  bear  the  same 
testimony,  that  in  life's  most  har- 
rowing moments  they  found  the 
peace  of  God  through  the  abiding 
presence  of  the  risen  Christ. 

Finally,  there  is  an  even  deeper 
meaning  of  the  resurrection  for  our 
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lives  today.  It  stems  from  the  truth 
that  the  cross  and  resurrection  are 
utterly  inseparable,  that  Christ  has 
been  exalted  by  God  from  the  grave, 
precisely  because  he  has  voluntarily 
renounced  the  world  and  all  worldly 
hopes  and  supports,  and  has  gone 
down  to  the  death  of  the  Cross.  As 
with  Christ,  so  with  his  disciples. 
With  the  death  of  Christ,  they  had 
to  endure  the  crushing  defeat  of 
every  earthly  dream  and  aspiration 
they  had  cherished,  before  the  glory 
of  the  resurrection  morning  could 
dawn  for  them.  As  with  the  first 
disciples,  so  with  us.  The  promise 
of  resurrection  life  with  God  is 
vouchsafed  only  to  those  who  have 
learned  how  to  die  to  the  world,  who 
no  more  find  solace  in  worldly  things, 
but  are  waiting  instead  upon  God. 
The  Easter  faith  is  no  faith  for  those 
who  like  only  fair  weather  and 
smooth  going,  but  for  those  who 
through  the  darkness  of  the  world's 
suffering  and  sorrow  have  beheld 
God's  light  shine  in  the  risen  Lord. 
Before  the  song  lies  the  sacrifice, 
before  resurrection  life  lies  cross- 
bearing,  before  God's  help  lies  our 
helplessness.  In  this  age  of  crisis  and 
anxiety,  perhaps  only  they  who  have 
realized  that  there  is  no  resurrection 
crown  without  a  cross  will  be  able 
to  act  as  light-bearers  in  their  so- 
cieties when  the  shadows  gather. 
Perhaps  only  they  will  have  the  in- 
ward freedom  to  face  present  duties 
with  quiet  courage  and  gallantry  in 
the  regnant  power  of  a  crucified 
and  risen  Lord.  ■  ■ 

A  pessimist  is  one  who  gets  mad  while 
taking   stock   of   himself. — ^J.   C.   Salak. 
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Number 


By  Margaret  Troutt 


Roy  Caron  at  ^vork  on  new  "number" 
picture  for  Picture  Craft  kit. 


A  TINY  plastic  vitamin  capsule 
helped  Royce  Caron  to  realize  a 
lifelong  dream.  Today  thousands  of 
people  enjoy  the  results  of  this  dis- 
covery. 

Painting  by  numbers  is  now  done 
by  many  would-be  artists.  But  for 
years  it  was  a  dream  that  Royce 
Caron  wasn't  at  all  sure  would  ever 
materialize.  He  knew  a  lot  of  folks 
wanted  to  paint,  but  their  ama- 
teurish efforts  discouraged  them.  Al- 
though the  creative  urge  was  there, 
they  had  neither  the  time  nor  money 
to  devote  to  learning  the  "know- 
how." 

Caron  worked  out  a  simple  plan  to 
help  untrained  persons  produce  real 
oil  paintings,  based  on  a  number 
system.  Each  number  would  repre- 
sent a  different  shade  of  color. 

But  his  big  problem  was  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  get  this  method  into 
the  hands  of  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple without  the  price  being  pro- 
hibitive. He  had  to  find  some  way  to 
package  the  paint  in  small  quantities 


so  that  only  the  paint  necessary  for 
one  picture  need  be  purchased. 

One  day  Caron  sat  on  a  park 
bench,  thinking  about  his  problem, 
when  he  glanced  across  the  street 
and  noticed  that  a  drugstore  was 
advertising  vitamins — in  capsule 
form. 

"Capsules!  That's  it,"  he  said. 

He  went  across  the  street  and 
asked  the  druggist  if  there  was  a 
simple  way  to  seal  capsules.  The 
druggist  showed  him  that  a  capsule 
could  be  sealed  merely  by  wetting 
it. 

"That  solved  my  problem,"  said 
Caron.  "With  that  small  container, 
I  knew  the  plan  could  be  worked  out 
so  that  anyone  with  an  urge  to  cre- 
ate could  do  his  own  oil  paintings." 

Within  a  short  time  Caron  de- 
veloped the  idea  that  was  the  basis 
for  a  new  kind  of  art  and  a  new 
business.  He  soon  began  marketing 
Picture  Craft,  a  kit  that  contains 
everything  necessary  for  an  oil  paint- 
ing— a    twelve-by-sixteen-inch    can- 
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vas,  an  oil  brush,  capsules  contain- 
ing the  complete  range  of  oil  colors, 
mixed  and  ready  to  apply,  and  the 
step  by  step  directions  for  painting 
printed  in  the  cover  of  the  kit. 

The  main  feature  of  the  kit  is 
the  canvas  on  which  is  the  outline 
of  the  picture  designed  by  the  origin- 
al artist.  Each  area  on  the  canvas 
is  designated  for  the  carefully 
blended  and  prepared  oil  by  number. 
The  home  artist  mounts  the  marked 
canvas  on  an  easel  or  board,  and 
simply  opens  the  first  capsule  and 
starts  painting. 

The  time  element  is  of  particular 
interest.  The  busy  person  can  get 
his  painting  out  and  set  up  in  less 
than  a  minute.  He  can  spend  five 
minutes  or  an  hour  in  painting — 
whatever  time  he  feels  he  can  spare 
just  then. 

A  colored  picture  of  the  one  in- 
side is  shown  on  the  box  lid  of  every 
Picture  Craft  kit. 

In  1939  Caron  sold  the  rights  to 
Picture  Craft  to  Ralph  Grossman  of 
Decatur,  Illinois,  but  Caron  con- 
tinued to  work  for  the  firm,  and 
receives  a  royalty  on  all  Picture 
Craft  kits  sold. 

When  asked  how  it  felt  to  be 
an  employee  rather  than  the  owner  of 
such  a  flourishing  business,  Caron 
repHed:  "I  have  enough  money  to 
take  care  of  my  family,  and  money 
Itself  has  never  concerned  me  too 
much.  I  do  find  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  so  many  people  are 
painting  because  of  Picture  Craft." 

And  that  is  the  secret  of  Royce 
Caron's  Hfe.  He  speaks  from  his 
heart  when  he  says  he  has  never 
been   too  concerned   about  money. 


Money  is  necessary — he  knows  that 
— but  for  him  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  engage  in  the  competitive 
field  of  commerce.  He  wants  his 
pictures  to  have  widespread  use, 
but  firmly  believes  that  they  "sell 
themselves." 

Art  materials  are  a  multimiUion 
dollar  industry  in  the  United  States, 
and  while  number-set  addicts  are 
not  considered  by  the  trade  authori- 
ties to  be  a  part  of  the  amateur- 
painting  movement,  they  do  feed 
new  blood  into  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  half  of 
their  "pre-sketch"  customers  give  it 
up  after  a  short  time,  forty-five  per 
cent  continue  with  the  numbers,  and 
the  remaining  five  per  cent  get  reg- 
ular kits  and  settie  down  to  free- 
hand painting. 

CARON  was  born  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Michigan,  on  March  28, 
1898.  His  parents  were  members  of 
the  Salvation  Army  and  his  mother 
believes  the  success  of  his  work  is  a 
definite  answer  to  prayer. 

**When  he  was  a  tiny  baby,  I 
dedicated  him  to  the  Lord,"  she 
said. 

She  feels  that  the  religious  motifs 
portrayed  in  so  many  of  Caron's 
pictures  is  an  effective  layman's 
ministry. 

As  a  child  Caron  was  absorbed  by 
a  box  of  paints.  In  school  his  work 
was  used  for  display  purposes  and, 
before  holidays,  he  was  released 
from  classes  so  he  could  do  chalk 
pictures  on  windows,  mirrors,  and 
blackboards.  He  painted  the  scenery 
for  school  plays  and  kept  the  Sal- 
vation  Army   ofiicer   at   Sault   Ste. 
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Mural  painted  by  Roy  Caron  in  Red  Cross  Building,  Springfield,  111. 


Marie  well  supplied  with  original 
posters  and  displays  for  his  meetings. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
people  started  paying  him  for  his 
work. 

Later  on  he  worked  for  some  time 
with  the  famed  painter,  Nelson 
Lawerence.  He  learned  several 
phases  of  painting,  all  of  which  have 
been  useful  during  the  years. 

In  November  1921,  Caron  married 
Marie  Johnson  who  has  shared  his 
interest  in  his  work. 

Scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  are  large  murals  painted  by 
Caron,  for  various  denominations. 
Among  them  have  been  Hofmann's 
**Gethsemane,*'  "Christ  Knocking  at 
the  Door,"  "The  Woman  at  the 
Well,"  and  "Compassionate  One." 

Another  well-known  mural  is  the 
historical  one  he  did  of  Stephen 
Decatur  which  hangs  in  the  Com- 
modore Room,  main  dining  room  in 
the  Hotel  Orlando  at  Decatur, 
Illinois. 

The  oil  painting  shows  Decatur  as 
a  twenty-five-year-old  Lieutenant, 
standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Intrepid 


in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  in  February, 
1804.  In  the  background  smoke 
rises  from  the  burning  Philadelphia, 
which  Decatur  and  his  crew  have 
boarded  and  fired.  Tripolitan  pirates 
had  captured  the  Philadelphia  from 
the  Americans  and  were  fitting  it 
out  for  their  navy. 

Caron  spends  a  lot  of  time  in 
study  and  research  before  starting 
on  a  mural.  He  wants  his  work  to 
be  historically  authentic  as  well  as 
inspirational  to  the  beholder. 

Although  his  body  is  frail,  Caron 
is  driven  by  an  inner  force  that 
compels  him  to  spend  long  hours 
working  at  his  easel. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Every  Sunday  he  leads  the 
Decatur  corps  band,  and  spends  two 
nights  a  week  conducting  beginners* 
and  advanced  band  practices.  He 
teaches  a  Sunday  school  class  and  is 
the  kind  of  teacher  who  realizes 
the  eternal  importance  of  his  job. 

Royce  Caron  is  of  that  minority 
group  who  gives  himself  unstinting- 
ly  to  others,  with  no  ulterior  motive. 
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(jMa/mokon 


WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 
Arnold  Porter 


A  Pig   at   Choir 


THE  night  the  pig  came  to  choir 
practice  Randolph  shot  into  the 
office  through  the  transom. 

"There's  a  hungry  monster  out 
there/'  he  said,  "and  he  acts  hke 
he  wants  in." 

Randolph  hid  in  the  filing  cabinet 
while  I  went  around  to  see.  A  little 
pig  stood  with  his  nose  against  the 
glass-paneled  chapel  entrance  grunt- 
ing quietly.  Inside,  the  choir  was 
practicing,  fortissimo. 

When  he  saw  me,  he  tried  to  dart 
away  but  I  headed  him  off  and  into 
a  corner.  I  crouched  there  with  my 
arms  outstretched  and  he  stood  there 
grunting  rapidly,  poised  for  escape. 
After  a  long  five  minutes  of  small 
movements  and  counter-movements 
by  both  of  us  a  late  tenor  came  along. 
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"How  are  you  at  catching  pigs?" 
I  asked. 

My  stance  and  question  alarmed 
him  and  he  circled  around  to  see  my 
face.  When  he  saw  there  really  was 
a  pig,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  and 
we  moved  in  on  the  porker. 

It's  hard  to  catch  a  pig  wearing 
a  uniform — that  is,  I  was  wearing 
a  uniform — ^which  made  it  harder 
to  catch  the  pig.  He  was  a  refugee 
from  a  family  which  had  won  him 
as  a  door  prize  at  the  club.  The 
lucky  owner  wanted  to  rotate  him 
over  the  barbecue  grill.  The  children 
acted  like  father  was  a  cannibal,  so 
the  pig  was  given  to  the  school 
science  club  which  built  an  amateur 
pen  and  put  him  in  it.  That  night  he 
came  to  the  chapel. 


Now  he  ran  my  way  and  I  put 
one  hand  above  his  front  legs  and 
one  hand  above  his  hindlegs  and 
pushed  him  flat  on  the  concrete.  I 
had  decided  on  this  procedure  to 
spare  my  uniform.  All  four  of  his 
legs  kept  trying  to  scull  his  body 
across  the  floor.  When  he  saw  he 
wasn't  going  anywhere,  he  opened 
his  mouth. 

There  may  be  something  that 
screams  "hke  a  stuck  pig"  but  noth- 
ing screams  like  a  Httle  pig  squashed 
against  the  floor. 

You  could  hear  him  for  two  blocks 
and  the  choir  came  boiling  out  of 
the  chapel.  They  weren't  much  help. 
Their  mirth  approached  hysteria 
and  the  pig  was  getting  harder  to 
hold. 

The  only  thing  I  could  think  of 
was  to  put  him  in  a  trash  can,  a 
miniature  metal  drum  about  thirty 
inches  long  and  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  Someone  put  this  in  front 
of  the  pig;  I  let  him  have  a  little 
traction  and  he  ran  right  in.  We 
put  the  open  end  against  the  wall 
near  the  comer  and  braced  it  with 
a  rock.  The  pig  was  perfectly  well 
oflF  but  he  didn't  know  it,  and  he 
kept  right  on  squealing.  The  barrel 
added  resonance  and  you  could  hear 
him  for  three  blocks. 

The  choir  director  suggested  I  call 
the  Air  Police  and  have  him  carried 
away  or  else  cancel  choir  practice. 

Randolph  came  scuttling  out  of 
the  file  as  I  picked  up  the  phone. 

"Thank  goodness,  you're  safe,"  he 
said.  "I  thought  from  the  noise  you 
were  being  eaten." 


I  glared  at  him.  A  thing  like  that 
is  funny  for  a  long  time  and  then, 
suddenly,  it  isn't. 

When  Air  Police  Operations  an- 
swered I  said,  "We  have  a  pig  down 
here  and  I  want  somebody  to  come 
pick  him  up." 

After  that  the  conversation  went 
just  the  way  I  knew  it  would. 

^'What  did  you  say,  sir?" 

"I  said  I  have  a  pig  here  at  the 
chapel  and  I  want  you  to  send  some- 
body to  pick  him  up." 

"Who  are  you,  sir?" 

"I'm  Chaplain  Porter." 

"Are  you  sure,  sir?" 

"I  know  who  I  am,  all  right." 

"This  isn't  a  joke,  is  it?  Are  you 
sure  you're  not  calling  from  the 
club?" 

"Listen,"  I  said,  and  held  the 
phone  out  the  door.  The  pig  obliged 
with  a  long  hollow  terrified  shriek. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant.  "You 
do  have  something.  I'll  send  some- 
body right  away." 

Five  minutes  later  an  air  police- 
man drove  up.  The  pig  was  silent 
as  the  airman  came  past  him. 

"Somebody  called  and  said  you 
had  a  pig  at  the  chapel,"  said  the 
air  policeman  with  a  sheepish  laugh, 
and  behind  him  in  the  dark  entry- 
way  the  little  pig  screamed.  The 
airman  whirled  with  his  hand  on 
his  empty  pistol. 

"I  guess  you  really  do  have  a  pig!** 
he  said,  and  bore  him  away. 

"We  certainly  took  care  of  that 
pig,  didn't  we?"  said  Randolph. 
"My,  he  had  a  voice!  You  should 
have  asked  him  to  sing  in  the  choir." 


DAFFYNITION:  Baby— One  with  plenty  on  the  bawl.— Jack  Herbert. 
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The  Meaning  of  the  Apostles*  Creed 


By  Edward  K.  Trefz 


I  BELIEVE  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth."  So  begins  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  widely  accepted  creeds  of 
Christendom.  How  many  times  have 
we  recited  its  measured  phrases 
while  thumbing  the  songbook  to  find 
the  next  hymn  without  thought  as  to 
what  the  words  we  are  saying  reaUy 
mean?  If  this  creed  seems  to  have 
lost  some  of  its  significance  for  us 
in  our  day,  the  fault  may  be  in  us 
more  than  in  the  creed  itself.  Vir- 
tually all  Christian  churches,  Ortho- 
dox, Roman,  or  Protestant,  agree 
that  this  creed  expresses  the  basic 
essentials  of  the  Christian  faith  with 
remarkable  clarity  and  brevity. 

How  Did  Classic  Creeds  of  the 
Church  Arise? 

Not  from  the  pious  exercise  of 
scholars  in  cloistered  towers.  Rather 
the  creeds  grew  out  of  the  embattled 
experience  of  the  church  when  its 
faith  was  under  sharp  attack  from 
foes  without  or  heretics  within. 
Creeds  were  formed  from  the  dire 
necessity  (1)  to  state  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  essentials  on  which  the 
faithful  could  agree  and  (2)  to  an- 
swer the  heretic  who  taught  false 
and  erroneous  doctrines.  So  it  was 


that  the  Apostles*  Creed  was  formu- 
lated. 

From  the  very  beginning  Chris- 
tians were  persecuted  because  of  the 
things  they  believed.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  letters  of  Paul 
give  ample  evidence  of  how  men 
possessed  of  the  Christian  truth  were 
regarded  as  disturbers  of  the  peace 
in  many  communities.  As  is  stiU  often 
the  case,  such  men  were  subject  to 
many  evil  rumors  and  were  ac- 
cused of  holding  dangerous  and  sub- 
versive beliefs.  The  church  therefore 
recognized  at  an  early  date  the  need 
to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  what 
the  Christian  community  believed. 
A  group  of  writers  called  the  "apolo- 
gists*' took  up  this  task  in  the  second 
century. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  peril,  the 
peril  of  false  teaching,  threatened 
the  church  from  within.  As  Chris- 
tianity spread,  particularly  in  Greek- 
spealdng  lands,  many  new  members 
were  received  who  already  held  pa- 
gan religious  and  philosophical  con- 
victions. These  were  not  discarded 
when  they  became  Christians.  Ratfier 
the  new  Christian  beliefs  were  ad- 
justed and  accommodated  to  these 
existing  patterns  of  thought.  As  a 
result,  there  grew  up  a  system  of 
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teaching,  widely  held  within  the 
Christian  church  itself,  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  faith  preached  and 
taught  by  the  apostles. 

A  whole  system  of  doctrine  was 
erected  on  the  assumption  that  all 
material  things  are  evil  and  only 
spiritual  things  are  good.  Since  the 
world  is  physical,  and  life  in  it  so 
beset  with  suffering,  pain,  and  death, 
they  reasoned  that  God  who  is  pure 
spirit  could  not  have  created  it.  But 
obviously  the  world  exists!  There- 
fore, they  said,  another  deity,  a  demi- 
god, made  it.  This  lesser  god  they 
identified  with  the  creator  of  whose 
work  the  Book  of  Genesis  speaks. 
They  further  held  that  man  who  Hves 
in  this  world  is  imprisoned  in  a 
physical  body  of  flesh  and  must  be 
delivered  from  his  bondage.  Christ, 
a  visitor  from  the  realm  of  pure 
light,  is  this  deliverer,  who  brought 
man  a  new  knowledge  that  would 
free  him  of  his  bondage.  From  the 
Greek  word  for  knowledge,  this  sys- 
tem of  thought  derived  its  name  of 
Gnosticism. 

The  first  serious  heresy  the  church 
encountered  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  Christ  grew  out  of  these  specu- 
lations. The  Gnostics  believed  that 
Jesus  was  divine — this  caused  them 
no  difiiculty,  but  they  vigorously  de- 
'  nied  that  he  was  human!  He  who 
was  pure  and  good  could  not,  they 
stated,  have  possessed  a  body  that 
was  evil.  Therefore,  they  asserted, 
he  only  "appeared"  to  have  a  body. 
He  was  not  physical  at  all.  His  expe- 
riences on  the  cross  did  not  cause 
him  pain.  He  looked  like  a  man, 
visible  to  the  eye,  but  in  reality  was 
a  phantom,  a  piuely  spiritual  being. 


Such  behefs  could  not  go  un- 
challenged in  the  church.  Heresy  de- 
manded an  answer,  and  the  church 
saw  clearly  that  the  best  reply  to 
error  was  to  state  its  own  faith 
positively.  Out  of  this  necessity  the 
Apostles'  Creed  arose. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Creed 

Phrase  by  phrase  the  essential 
convictions  of  the  church  are  stated 
in  answer  to  the  false  doctrines  of 
the  Gnostics.  "I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth."  This  one  eloquent  state- 
ment afl&rms  the  whole  biblical 
teaching  about  God  and  the  world. 
Against  the  many  deities  of  the 
Gnostics  the  Christian  believes  in 
one  God,  sovereign  over  the  world 
that  he  made,  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Pessimism  and 
despair  over  the  created  order  is 
firmly  rejected.  God  made  the  world. 
He  is  in  control  of  it,  and  it  is  good. 
(See  Genesis  1:31.)  All  else  stated 
in  the  Creed  results  from  God's 
care  and  concern  for  his  people. 
The  whole  drama  of  salvation  is 
God's  work,  and  this  too  is  afiirmed 
in  the  confession  of  faith  in  God  the 
Father. 

The  burden  of  the  Creed,  how- 
ever, deals  with  the  Son.  "I  believe 
...  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son 
our  Lord."  There  are  not  a  galaxy  of 
spiritual  intermediaries  between  man 
and  God  as  the  Gnostics  said,  but 
one,  Jesus  Christ,  God's  (mly  Son. 
While  the  Creed  confesses  he  *'was 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  it 
makes  no  further  stress  on  his  di- 
vinity, for  this  was  not  under  chal- 
lenge. The  Gnostics  rejected  his  hu- 
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manity,  and  this  the  creed  aflBrms 
and  reaflBrms.  Jesus  was  human  and 
historical:  "born  of  the  Virgin  Mary/* 
he  "suffered"  under  the  Roman  pro- 
curator whose  name  is  given,  "Pon- 
tius Pilate";  he  "was  crucified,"  and 
as  a  result  he  died  a  real  death,  and 
was  "buried."  These  are  not  things 
that  happen  to  spooks,  but  to  human 
beings.  He  had  a  real  body.  He  truly 
suflFered.  He  died  and  was  buried 
the  same  as  any  other  man. 

To  further  emphasize  this  central 
fact,  the  Creed  in  its  next  phrase, 
which  is  so  troublesome  to  many  in 
our  day,  simply  carries  on  the  same 
thought.  "He  descended  into  hell," 
which  in  first-century  thought  meant 
simply  the  abode  of  the  dead,  in- 
dicates that  Jesus  shared  the  destiny 
of  man  all  tie  way.  His  coming  in 
the  flesh  was  a  genuine  incarnation. 
To  demonstrate  his  dominion  over 
the  realm  of  sin  and  death,  he  was 
not  spared  any  part  of  the  experience 
that  is  common  to  man.  (See  Ephe- 
sians  4:9-10.) 

The  "good  news**  of  the  Gospel 
has  never  been  that  a  good  man  was 
unjustly  put  to  death,  but  that  "on 
the  third  dav  he  arose  again  from 
the  dead.**  The  Messiah,  who  was 
obedient  unto  death  (Phil.  2:8),  was 
not  left  in  the  grave,  but  was  raised 
up  by  God  breaking  the  power  of 
sin  and  death.  He  "ascended"  into 
heaven,  he  "sitteth"  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  he  "shall  come" 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Jesus  Christ  is,  therefore,  Lord  of 
the  past,  present,  and  future.  He 
came  from  heaven,  he  became  incar- 
nate in  the  world,  he  descended 
into  hell,  but  God  has   given  him 


the  victory.  All  realms  are  His. 

To  the  affirmations  about  God  the 
Father  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Son, 
the  creed  adds  a  section  on  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  third  person  of  the 
Trinity  is  also  one  and  not  many,  as 
the  Gnostics  insisted.  The  Holy 
Ghost  creates  the  church,  God*s 
church  not  man's,  and  brings  to  be- 
lievers the  love  and  forgiveness  of 
God  which  are  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  church  as  it  lives  and  serves 
in  the  world.  The  concluding  phrases 
on  the  "resurrection  of  the  body" 
and  the  **life  everlasting"  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  confession. 

Thus,  with  remarkable  economy  of 
words  and  clarity  of  concept,  the 
Apostles*  Creed  affirms  the  centrality 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Christian  faith. 
The  human  and  historical  Jesus  must 
be  seen  in  proper  focus.  He  was 
God*s  Son  who  fulfilled  the  promises 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  whose 
coming  climaxed  the  series  of  mighty 
acts  through  which  God  dealt  with 
Israel  in  judgment  and  in  mercy.  And 
when  his  work  on  earth  was  finished, 
God  continued  to  act  through  the 
Holv  Spirit  who  creates  the  church. 

Beset  by  foes  without  and  heresies 
within  the  Christian  church  is  for- 
ever called  upon  to  state  its  faith 
clearlv  and  to  answer  those  who 
would  distort  and  destroy  its  mes- 
sage. Unfortunately  ancient  heresies 
never  die.  To  accept  the  real  incar- 
nation is  still  a  major  problem  to 
many  within  the  fold,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  apply  Christian  labels  to 
pagan  assumptions  is  a  subtle  pas- 
time for  most  of  us.  The  Apostles* 
Creed  still  speaks  of  what  are  the 
essentials  in  our  faith.  ■  ■ 
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7i^^  ^  ^m  <t  (^^nl^ti^^ 


FOR  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  that  who- 
ever believes  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life"  (Jn. 
3:16). 

To  me  those  are  the  most  glorious  words  in  the  world.  They  hold 
a  wonderful  promise  and  at  the  same  time  an  exciting  challenge. 

When  I  think  how  much  God  must  love  the  world,  I  feel  very  un- 
worthy and  silently  promise  to  try  harder  to  live  in  a  manner  more 
deserving  of  such  love. 

Nowhere  else  can  you  find  such  a  promise  as  is  contained  here — 
that  of  eternal  Hfe.  Not  just  a  long  life,  full  of  many  years — but  eternal 
life  that  continues  even  after  the  physical  body  is  dead  and  turned  to 
dust. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  a  challenge  is  given — that  you  must  beheve 
and  that  can  be  difficult  at  times.  It  is  hard  to  be  different  from  the 
crowd.  It  is  hard  to  stand  and  say  that  you  believe  when  those  around 
you  are  scoflfing. 

But  there  is  that  promise  for  those  who  meet  the  challenge  and 
that  promise  is  worth  much  more  than  all  that  the  world  has  to  offer. 

I  have  been  a  Christian  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember  for  I  was 
raised  in  a  Christian  home,  but  I  remember  vividly  when  I  dedicated 
my  life  to  Jesus  Christ  and  promised  to  Uve  whole-heartedly  for  him. 
How  wonderful  I  felt  and  how  empty  my  Hfe  would  be  if  I  didn't 
know  Him  and  hadn't  given  myself  to  Him. 

I  know  that  at  times  I  fail  to  Uve  as  a  Christian  should,  but  I  do 
try  to  do  my  best,  and  always  I  believe.  I  know  that  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God  and  that  he  died  for  my  sins,  and  that  he  arose  on  the 
third  day.  I  know  also  that  I  shall  arise  on  that  bright  resurrection 
mom  and  nothing  men  can  do  to  me  can  take  that  promise  from  me. 
It  was  not  given  by  men  and  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by  men. 

I  sincerely  beheve  that  when  man  does  not  have  someone  to  cHng 
to,  someone  to  beheve  in,  he  drifts  aimlessly  and  life  has  no  purpose. 
Christ  extends  eternal  life  to  all  on  the  one  condition — that  they 
beheve  in  him.  So  easy  and  at  the  same  time  so  very  diflBcult. 

But  remember  Paul  said,  "I  can  do  all  things  in  him  who  strengthens 
me"  (Phn.  4:13), 

— Carldine  H.  Martin 
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CoU 

By  Mario  DeMarco 


XY..C:OBB. 


THE  sad  passing  of  Tyrus  Ray- 
mond Cobb  in  July  of  1961  meant 
the  end  of  the  "King  of  Baseball" 
— for  he  was  the  greatest  of  them 
all!  He  could  play,  bat,  or  run  better 
than  any  man  who  ever  laced  on  a 
pair  of  spikes.  His  records  prove 
that — and  what  a  record  he  had! 

When  selections  for  the  Hall  of 
Fame  were  first  made,  the  experts 
picked  Ty  first.  Although  he  was  dis- 
liked by  most  ballplayers  of  his  time, 
he  was  also  praised  by  the  very 
same  men. 

When  he  was  twenty  he  batted 
.320;  when  he  retired  at  the  age  of 
forty-two  his  mark  was  .323,  three 
points  better  than  when  he  started. 

He  had  a  hfetime  batting  average 
of  .367  for  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  years.  He  led  his  league  twelve 
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times — was  slugging  champ  from 
1907  through  1915.  In  1916  he  lost 
his  title  to  another  great  Hall  of 
Famer,  Tris  Speaker,  the  "Grey 
Eagle,"  who  hit  a  whopping  .386  to 
Cobb's  .371  for  that  year.  But  for  the 
next  three  years,  1917,  1918,  and 
1919,  Ty  took  over  with  averages  of 
.383,  .382  and  384.  One  fact  must 
be  brought  out — ^when  the  Georgia 
Peach  was  hitting  then,  the  ball 
didn't  have  the  *Tiop"  it  has  today. 
As  one  old  timer  put  it,  "You  prac- 
tically had  to  hit  it  with  a  sledge- 
hammer to  get  the  ball  out  into  the 
outfield."  If  you  check  the  record 
books  you  will  notice  that  there  was 
not  a  great  number  of  home  runs  hit 
in  a  season.  Cobb  captured  the  home 
run  title  with  only  nine  home  runs  in 
1909! 


Ty  s  greatest  batting  average  was 
an  amazing  .420  which  he  hit  in 
1911  while  he  was  with  Detroit — he 
hit  over  .400  three  times  in  his 
career. 

He  practically  "wrote  the  book" 
when  it  came  to  base  running.  He 
had  great  speed  and  was  unpre- 
dictable on  the  base  path.  He  drove 
the  opposition  frantic  when  he  got 
on  base.  One  of  his  cutest  tricks  was 
to  speed  around  first  and  head  for 
second — then  suddenly  stop  as  if  he 
overshot  his  mark,  and  head  back  to 
first — the  fielder  would  then  throw 
the  ball  to  the  first  baseman.  This  is 
what  Cobb  was  waiting  for;  he'd 
then  steam  for  second  standing  up. 
Cobb's  ruling  was:  the  base  paths 
belong  to  the  runner.  If  the  baseman 
kept  himself  between  Cobb  and  the 
base  he  was  heading  for,  he'd  rip 
him  to  pieces  if  he  didn't  move.  He 
didn't  need  homers  for  extra  bases. 
When  he  got  a  single  it  usually  took 
only  a  sacrifice  fly  to  bring  him  homel 
ColDb,  on  three  occasions,  got  singles 
— then  proceeded  to  steal  second, 
third  and  home!  In  1915,  he  had  his 
greatest  season  of  pilfering  bases,  he 
got  ninety-six  that  year — during  his 
lifetime  he  totaled  892  stolen  bases. 
Quite  an  amazing  record. 

When  he  was  forty-one,  in  his 
twenty-third  year  of  major  league 
ball  playing,  he  batted  .357,  made 
over  100  runs  and  stole  22  bases.  A 
fighter  till  the  end. 

He  invested  his  money  shrewdly; 
bought  stock  in  a  well-known  soft 
drink  concern  and  made  millions 
from  it  years  later. 

When  I  visited  the  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame  some  years  ago,  I  made  it 


a  point  to  view  the  mementos  that 
were  placed  around  the  room.  Upon 
approaching  a  glass  case  I  saw  two 
small  boys  carefully  examining  a 
pair  of  old  spikes  once  worn  by 
Cobb.  I  asked  the  boys  what  they 
were  looking  for  and  one  of  them 
answered,  "My  Pop  said  that  Cobb 
used  to  sharpen  his  spikes  before 
each  game,  did  he?" 

The  game  will  never  have  another 
Hke  him — the  greatest  of  them  alll 


Ted  Allen,  from  Boulder,  Colo.,  must 
have  had  a  marvelous  pitching  eye 
plus  a  wonderful  throwing  arm. 

In  tlie  1946  National  Horseshoe 
Pitching  Tournament,  held  at  Des 
Moines,  Allen  scored  180  ringers  out  of 
200  tosses  to  capture  the  champion- 
ship! 


Then  there  was  the  man  who  thought 

for  himself.  He  quit  smoking  anything. 

— Frank  G.  Mclnnis  in  Quote 
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Aet  ^  "Piatf, 


God  of  Peace,  take  away  this  tense- 
ness, this  anxiety,  this  fear  that  be- 
devils me — this  sense  of  guilt.  I  know 
there  is  relaxation,  there  is  quiet, 
there  is  rest  in  thee;  so  strengthen 
my  faith  in  thee  so  I  will  trust  thee 
completely.  Fill  me  with  thy  love  so 
my  life  will  not  be  barren  and  cold 
and  indi£Eerent.  I  do  not  ask  to  be 
self-satisfied  for  thou  hast  called  us 
to  struggle,  to  move  on  and  up.  Thy 
hand  presses  my  hand  and  thou  dost 
cry,  "Onward."  So  let  me  not  live  in 
an  easy  peace  but  a  peace  that  comes 
through  devotion  to  thy  holy  will. 
In  Jesus*  name.  Amen. 

God  of  Freedom,  bless  thou  our 
country.  We  unashamedly  pray  that 
thou  wouldst  give  us  victory  in  this 
struggle  against  communism,  for  it 
stands  for  darkness  and  imprison- 
ment and  a  godless  world.  O  Lord, 
these  enemies  of  thine  would  destroy 
thy  church,  would  enslave  men, 
would  create  unbelievers.  We  do  not 
ask  that  we  be  saved  from  the  fire 
because  we  know  that  we  have  sinned. 
We  have  not  spread  the  gospel,  we 
have  not  evangelized,  we  have  not 
practiced  with  our  lives  the  faith  we 
have  declared  with  our  lips.  Forgive 
us.  Give  us  balance  and  perspective. 
Help  us  not  merely  to  fight  against 
evil  but  to  fight  for  truth  and  justice. 
May  we  walk  in  the  way  thy  Spirit 
dost  lead.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen, 


God  of  Eternity,  we  bless  thy  name 
because  through  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son 
thou  hast  conquered  sin,  death,  and 
the  grave.  We  are  grateful  that 
"Christ  has  made  of  death  a  narrow, 
starlit  strip,  between  the  companion- 
ship of  yesterday  and  the  reunion  of 
tomorrow."  We  rejoice  in  the  as- 
surance which  is  ours  that  death  does 
not  end  life — that  there  is  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  Father  of  Light, 
we  look  forward  to  the  reunion  to- 
morrow with  our  dear  ones  who  have 
gone  before;  and  we  are  thankful 
that  Easter  makes  this  a  steadfast 
hope.  While  we  live  out  our  days 
upon  the  earth,  help  us  to  live  in  the 
light  of  thy  love  with  eternity  in  our 
hearts.  Through  the  risen  Lord. 
Amen. 

God  of  the  Earth,  the  Sea,  the  Sky, 
we  come  to  thee  this  spring  day  with 
hearts  of  love.  Our  hearts  sing  today 
because  winter  is  past,  the  spring  has 
come,  the  trees  are  in  bud,  the 
flowers  come  forth.  The  dead  of 
winter  has  given  way  to  the  life  of 
spring.  And  we  are  reminded  that 
Good  Friday  gave  way  to  Easter 
Sunday— death  and  then  life.  To  thee 
we  give  thanks  and  sing  because  of 
the  wonder  of  thy  universe,  and  be- 
cause we  learn  even  from  nature  the 
glory  of  the  resurrection.  Keep  us 
ever  mindful  of  that  day  when  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  from  the 
grave.  Through  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Guide  for  PMOC 

Congratulations  to  the  Air  Force 
for  the  fine  booklet,  Guidelines  for 
Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel.  It 
gives  the  purpose  of  the  PMOC, 
basic  principles,  an  organizational 
chart,  guidelines  for  local  work,  pro- 
gram guidance  and  a  sample  con- 
stitution. (Incidentally,  we  feel  you'll 
also  find  THE  LINK  useful  as  a 
Christian  reading  magazine  as  well 
as  for  program  ideas.) 

Plan  Now  for  Retirement 

The  Family  Economist  urges 
young  couples  to  start  retirement 
plans  early.  Because  a  longer  life 
may  now  be  expected,  because  there 
is  a  need  for  a  basic  guaranteed  in- 
come coming  in  regularly — and  this 
takes  time  to  accumulate,  young 
couples  should  concern  themselves 
with  retirement  as  early  as  30  to  35 
years  of  age. 

Birth  Control 

South  Korea's  mihtary  government 
is  encouraging  the  use  of  birth  con- 
trol pills  as  a  partial  solution  to  the 
nation's  population  problem.  At  its 
60th  General  Convention,  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  went  on 
record  as  favoring  methods  of  control 
which  are  medically  endorsed  and 
morally  acceptable  to  help  the  people 
of  over-populated  lands  to  plan 
family  life  so  children  will  not  come 
into  the  world  just  to  starve.  The 
church     also     approved     rendering 


government  assistance.  The  Roman 
CathoKc  Church  continues  to  oppose 
any  use  of  artificial  means  to  effect 
control  of  births. 

Brides'  Bangles  Provide  Aid 
for  Bengal  Refugees 

A  Hindu  bride-to-be's  delicate 
bangle  bracelet  cut  from  a  conch 
shell,  a  symbol  of  her  betrothal,  is  as 
precious  to  her  as  an  engagement 
ring  to  an  American  girl.  The  tradi- 
tion of  these  bridal  bangles  has  given 
our  churches  an  opportunity  to  re- 
habilitate more  than  a  thousand  im- 
proverished  Pakistan  refugees  who 
swarmed  into  the  area  around 
Calcutta.  They  settled  as  a  colony 
at  Chandanpukur,  which  means  "the 
Lake   of   the   Moon,"   fifteen  miles 

OUTSTANDING  LAYMAN.  Lt  Col 
Howard  L.  Ehart  (center)  receives  an 
"Appreciation  Certificate"  for  being 
the  Oustanding  Layman  at  Clark 
AFB,  Philippines.  Chaplain,  Capt, 
Roscoe  £.  Bell  is  at  left;  and  Chap* 
lain,  Maj,  Warren  H.  Turner,  Senior 
Protestant  Chaplain  at  Clark,  is  at 
right. 
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Sp/5  Leon  Fuentes,  Hawaii;  Capt  John 
Amn,  Carmel,  Calif.;  and  Sp/5  James 
E.  Fortenberry,  Chicago,  are  check- 
ing over  map  in  Yokohama,  Japan, 
North  Pier,  where  they  began  an  826- 
mile  walk  to  Kyushu,  Japan,  to  raise 
funds  for  Beppu's  Garden  of  Light 
orphanage.  The  walk  was  taken  last 
December.  Goal  was  $8,000  for  Beppu. 


north  of  Calcutta.  There  are  260 
craftsmen  who  make  these  bangles 
and  they  have  been  struggling  to 
maintain  1,000  people  with  their 
skill.  But  as  refugees  they  had  no 
capital,  their  tools  were  crude,  so 
Church  World  Service  came  to  their 
aid  and  now  there  are  newly  built, 
weU-equipped  workshops  and  a 
continuing  HveHhood  for  more  than 
a  thousand  human  beings. 

Protestant  Growth  in  Latin  America 

An  eight  fold  growth  in  number 
of  baptized  Protestants  has  occurred 
in  Latin  America  since  1937.  The 
Evangelical  Foreign  Missions  Asso- 
ciation reports  that  there  are  now 
3,441,445  baptized  members  of  all 
Protestant  bodies  in  South  and 
Central  America.  This  compares  with 
only  422,395  in  1937.  The  overall 
Protestant    "community"    in    Latin 
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America  was  estimated  at  8,470,000 
persons,  including  children  who  at- 
tend Protestant  mission  school  classes 
but  who  are  not  yet  old  enough  for 
church  membership  and  persons  who 
attend  Protestant  worship  services 
regularly  and  who  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted requirements  for  church 
membership. 

How  Make  America  Truly  Christian? 

Some  250  home  mission  leaders 
from  all  over  America  met  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  last  December  to  discuss 
the  question:  What  must  Protestant 
churches  do  to  make  the  United 
States  really  Christian  by  the  end 
of  this  century?  There  are  only 
thirty-eight  more  years  until  2,000. 
Sub-questions  considered  were:  How 
can  the  church  serve  all  races  and 
all  strata  of  society  instead  of  just 
"middle-class"?  What  new  ministries 
are  needed  in  crowded  downtown 
areas,  slums?  What  must  the 
churches  do  for  the  people  left  in 
the  countryside?  Some  interesting  re- 
ports from  the  conference  will  soon 
be  available. 

New  Children's  TV  Programs 

A  new  series  of  TV  programs  for 
children  nine  to  eleven  has  recently 
been  released  by  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  thirteen-program  series 
is  entitled  "Breakthru,"  and  consists 
of  drama  and  conversation  on  sudh 
subjects  as  fear,  honesty,  guilt,  re- 
sponsibility and  death. 

Aid  for  Parochial  Schools? 

Roman  Catholic  Bishops  have 
served  notice,  according  to  the  "New 
York  TimeSy  that  they  will  continue 


their  fight  against  any  Federal  aid-to- 
education  bill  that  would  provide 
funds  only  for  public  schools.  Their 
claim  is  that  such  aid  "discriminates 
against  children  attending  non-public 
schools.**  Rev.  Dean  Kelley,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Religious 
Liberty  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  has  expressed  the  opposi- 
tion of  Protestants,  Orthodox,  Jews 
and  non-church  members  to  this 
stand.  Says  he:  "We  cannot  afford 
in  this  nation  to  divide  the  already 
inadequate  resources  of  public  edu- 
cation among  a  series  of  competitive 
private-school  systems.  .  .  .  Further- 
more, it  is  contrary  to  American  law 
and  tradition  to  give  tax  funds  to 
churches  to  build  up  their  real 
estate."  Mr.  Kelley  pointed  out 
several  alternatives  to  grants  or  loans 
for  parochial  schools.  Foremost 
among  these  is  a  system  of  "shared 
time"  or  "shared  facilities"  where 
parochial  school  children  would  at- 
tend the  public  schools  a  part  of  the 
time  for  such  subjects  as  physical 
training,  vocational  education,  math- 
ematics, science,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. Another  possible  alternative 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Kelley  was  tax 
deduction  for  Roman  Catholics  who 
support  their  schools  through  gifts  to 
their  parishes. 

New  Members  of  the  World  Council 

Eighteen  Protestant,  four  Ortho- 
dox and  one  Anglican — were  voted 
into  membership  by  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  at  its  Third  Assembly 
in  New  Delhi,  India,  in  December 
1961.  Heading  the  list,  from  the 
standpoint  of  numerical  strength,  is 
the    Orthodox    Church    of    Russia, 


whose  membership  is  estimated  to 
be  between  twenty-five  and  fifty 
milhon.  Dr.  Visser  *t  Hooft  said  with 
reference  to  these  new  churches:  "A 
tremendous  opportunity  is  assured 
that  a  real  spiritual  dialogue  shall 
take  place  between  the  Eastern 
chmrches  and  the  churches  of  the 
West." 

Occupational  Outlook — Building 
Trades 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
reports  that  the  occupational  outlook 
for  skilled  workers  in  building  trades 
is  good.  "A  continued  upward  trend" 
is  expected.  The  largest  group  of 
skilled  workers  in  the  American 
labor  force  is  employed  in  building 
trades — almost  three  million.  The 
six  major  skills  in  this  trade  are 
carpenter,  painter,  plumber  and 
pipefitter,  bricklayer,  operating  en- 
gineer, and  construction  engineer. 


More  than  600  persons  attended  the 
National  Youth  Conference  on  the 
Atom,  held  last  year  in  Chicago.  Of 
these,  300  were  high  school  students. 
Purpose  was  to  show  forth  the  peace- 
ful use  of  the  atom.  Here  Dr.  R.  C. 
Anderson  talks  with  young  people 
about  the  peaceful  promise  of  the 
atom. 
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APRIL  is  the  "season  of  budding  leaves  and  flowers,  of  showers,  of 
variable  weather."  Said  Shakespeare:  "The  April's  in  her  eyes;  it  is 
love's  spring." 

Many  things  are  happening  this  month:  Cancer  Control  Month,  National 
Hobby  Month,  National  Automobile  Month,  to  name  a  few.  But  most  im- 
portant, the  heart  of  the  Christian  calendar  comes  in  April — Good  Friday, 
Holy  Week,  Easter. 

Apr.  1.  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  Also,  of  course.  All  Fools'  Day.  Possibly 
originated  with  French  pranks  played  during  confusion  over  adoption  of 
new  calendar  in  France  in  1564.  Also  10th  Anniversary  of  the  RSV  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

Apr.  2-8.  National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival.  Washington,  D.C.  "To 
oflScially  celebrate  the  coming  of  Springtime  to  the  Nation's  Capital." 

Apr.  7-14.  Let's  Play  Ball  Week. 

Apr.  8.  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Apr.  8-14.  Pan  American  Week.  Also  National  Library  Week.  Read  a 
good  book.  Also  National  Boys*  Club  Week,  National  Foreign  Language 
Week,  and  Youth  Temperance  Education  Week.  Take  your  pick. 

Apr.  9-15.  National  Sunday  School  Week. 

Apr.  13.  Thomas  JeflFerson's  Birthday. 

Apr.  15.  Palm  Sunday.  Commemorates  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Inaugurates  Holy  Week. 

Apr.  15-22.  Green  Candle  of  Hope  Week.  Light  a  green  candle  of  hope  on 
Easter  morning  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  sympathy  for  those  who  cannot 
share  our  freedom. 

Apr.  16-19.  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  Convention. 
Chicago,  111. 

Apr.  16-21.  Bike  Safety  Week. 

Apr.  18-20.  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention.  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Apr.  18-22.  Arkansas  Fishing,  Boating  and  Sports  Show. 

Apr.  20.  Good  Friday. 

Apr.  21-27.  National  4-H  Conference. 

Apr.  22.  Easter  Sunday.  There  will  be  many  services  all  over  the  world. 
One  famous  one  is  the  Easter  Sunrise  Service  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Apr.  29-May  5.  Mental  Health  Week.  Also  National  Invest-in-America 
Week. 
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for  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel,  Women  of  the  Chapel, 
Youth  of  the  Chapel,  Lay  Leaders,  or  Discussion  Leaders  for 
any  groups. 

Throughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five  reading 
articles  which  may  also  be  used  for  group  study  and  discussion. 

1.  The  Church's  Mission  and  Persons  of  Special  Need  (page  9) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  10:29-37 

Why  do  so  many  employers  not  like  to  **hire  the  handicapped" 
even  though  "it's  good  business"?  Are  there  agencies  in  the  community 
near  you  which  work  with  handicapped  people?  Would  you  like  to 
seek  them  out  and  oflFer  your  help?  What  is  the  church's  responsibihty 
in  this  area?  What  did  Jesus  mean  when  he  said  he  came  to  bring 
abundant  life? 

2.  A  Study  of  Priorities  (page  19) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  10:38-42 

What  is  distinctive  about  "the  homes  of  Bethany"?  How  did  Mary 
and  Martha  differ?  Which  one  had  you  rather  be  like  and  why?  What 
is  woman's  place  in  the  church?  What  is  woman's  contribution  to 
Christianity? 

3.  The  Bible  Is  Translated  (page  33) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  1:1-4 

In  view  of  the  story  of  biblical  translations,  what  about  the  person 
who  rejects  a  new  translation  because  he  prefers  "the  Old  Bible"? 
Will  translations  of  the  Bible  continue  in  the  years  ahead?  Explain: 
"The  impulse  to  put  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  people  is 
inspired  of  God." 

4.  The  Risen  Lord  (page  44) 
Bible  Material:  Mark  16:1-8 

Why  do  you  believe  in  eternal  life?  What  is  the  relation  of  our  faith 
in  life  after  death  and  OLir  desire  for  God  here  and  now?  Why  does 
Luke  record  our  Lord's  appearances  only  in  Jerusalem  while  Matthew 
records  only  those  in  Galilee? 

5.  The  Meaning  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  (page  52) 

Bible  Material:  Genesis  1:1;  John  1:1-5;  Philippians  2:5-11 
Why  should  we  be  concerned  today  with  the  Apostles'  Creed?  Do 
you  have  diflBculty  accepting  the  humanity  or  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ?  In  what  ways  do  we  reduce  the  significance  of  his  humanity? 
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That  Wheel  in  Your  Hands  by  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald.  The  Warner  Press, 
Anderson,  Ind.  1961.  $1.00. 

From  a  review  by  Church  and  Safety  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
Chicago:  "That  Wheel  in  Your  Hands  is  a  thorough  and  sensible  approach 
to  safe  driving,  geared  to  the  teen-age  driver.  .  .  .  Much  of  what  Dr.  Fitz- 
gerald has  to  say  is  apphcable  to  drivers  of  any  age.  He  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  to  rehgion  and  safety  and  clearly  explains  the  rehgious  reasons  for 
being  a  careful  driver.  ...  A  unique  feature  of  the  book  is  the  final  chapter 
entitled,  *50  Programs  and  Projects.'  Here  is  a  wealth  of  interesting  ideas 
to  spark  up  any  safe  driving  program." 

One  Hundred  Talks  to  Teen-Agers  by  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Mich.  1961.  $1.75. 

From  the  flyleaf;  "These  are  brief  talks  addressed  to  teen-agers.  They 
are  topics  of  interest  to  teen-agers  and  are  written  in  the  language  of  teen- 
agers. Excellent  as  devotional  readings  for  teen-agers  and  youth." 

Hello,  World,  Here  I  Come  by  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald.  The  Warner  Press, 
Anderson,  Ind.  1958.  $1.00. 

There  are  many  books  giving  help  on  the  physical,  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual changes  that  come  to  adolescents  as  they  grow  into  adulthood; 
but  not  many  books  that  give  spiritual  counsel  to  adolescents.  This  book 
aims  to  help  teen-agers  in  such  areas  as  prayer,  Bible  reading,  self-control, 
worship,  sharing,  Christian  citizenship,  abundant  living,  sense  of  humor, 
life  as  an  adventure  and  success. 

Right  or  Wrong?  by  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald  and  others.  The  Judson  Press. 
1953.  75  cents. 

Deals  with  such  social  problems  as  alcohol,  gambling,  narcotics,  and  the 
Hke. 

Military  Service  and  You  by  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald.  The  Judson  Press. 
1953.  75  cents. 

This  book  is  designed  to  help  the  young  person  just  going  into  miHtary 
service.  Discusses  such  questions  as:  What  is  the  service  really  like?  If, 
for  reasons  of  conscience,  I  sincerely  object  to  military  service,  is  there  an 
alternative  for  me?  Should  1  volunteer  or  wait  for  the  draft?  How  can  I  be 
truly  Christian  in  the  military  service?  etc.  Good  for  study  classes  before 
entering  upon  miHtary  service. 
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and  diminishing  resources,  things  that  have  the  final  say  about  how  we  live. 

— William  R.  Sullivan,  1116  S.  Flower,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

Wonderful  Article 

I  recently  came  upon  a  reprint  from  THE  LINK  entitled,  "You  Don't  Have 
to  Drink."  This  is  the  most  wonderful  article  I  have  ever  read  on  the  subject 
and  I  am  wondering  if  you  have  it  in  pamphlet  form.  If  so,  how  much  do  you 
charge  for  them? 

— Mrs.  F.  H.  Turner,  144  Erie  St.,  S.,  Leamington,  Ont.  Canada. 

( We  do  have  this  in  pamphlet  form.  The  cost:  $5.00  a  hundred. ) 

Never   Gets   Old 

I  have  before  me  thirteen  copies  of  THE  LINK,  dating  as  far  back  as  January 
1960.  I  can't  express  to  you  in  words  just  how  much  I  enjoy  your  articles.  The 
real  rarity  of  your  magazine  is  that  it  never  gets  old.  I  have  read  and  re-read 
every  copy  of  THE  LINK  that  I  have.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  "paper- 
back ministry."  My  only  regret  would  be  that  your  magazine  isn't  on  a  weekly 
basis. 

— A2C  William  G.  Stinson,  3245  Air  Base  Wing,  CWX,  L.  G  Hanscom 
Field,  Bedford,  Mass. 

You  Make  Our  Work  Richer 

We  chaplains  like  what  you  do  in  THE  LINK,  for  you  make  our  work  richer 
and  more  valuable.  I  especially  think  that  Arnold  Porter's  "Conversations  with  a 
Mouse"  is  a  unique  new  feature  that  should  be  continued. 

—Chaplain  (Maj)  Robert  W.  Williams,  Hq.  4th  Armord  Div.,  Art.,  APO 
696,  New  York,   N.Y. 

How  About  Former  Military  Personnel? 

Your  publication  is  excellent!  I  wish  that  it  could  be  expanded  to  reach  former 
military  men  now  back  in  civilian  hfe.  There  is  no  good  magazine  of  journalistic 
and  theological  excellence  available  to  the  ordinary  man. 
— Bert  Tippit,  John  Knox  Press,  Richmond,  Va. 

An  Old  and  Dear  Friend 

Our  first  shipment  of  THE  LINK  arrived  on  board  before  we  had  even  left 
the  States,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  speed  with  which  you  acted  on  my 
request.  These  magazines  have  already  been  distributed.  For  some  of  my  men 
THE  LINK  is  an  old  and  dear  friend.  Others  are  just  becoming  acquainted.  But 
I  know  that  over  the  long  months  of  isolated  duty  that  lie  ahead  THE  LINK 
will  mean   a   great  deal  to   all   hands. 

—Warren  F.  Magor,  USS  Duxbury  Bay  (AVP),  FPO,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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At  Ease! 


k 


"Money  hasn't  changed  him  a  bit  .  .  . 
He's  still  the  same  loudmouthed, 
brashy,  insulting  character." 

The  fifteen-year-old  was  discussing 
her  report  card.  "No  wonder/'  she 
observed,  "Jean  always  gets  an  A  in 
French.  Her  father  and  mother  speak 
French  at  the  table." 

Boy  friend,  trying  to  be  consoling: 
"If  that's  the  case,  I  ought  to  get  A 
in  geometry.  My  parents  talk  in 
circles." 

— Leo  Aikman  in 
Atlanta  Constitution 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  at  times 
distressed  his  friends  with  his  candor. 
Once  when  he  was  unable  to  keep 
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a  social  engagement,  he  sent  his 
hostess  a  wire,  which  read:  "Regret 
I  cannot  come  tonight.  Contrived 
excuse  follows." 

— Milwaukee  Journal 

A  Capitol  guide,  giving  his  usual 
spiel  about  the  Senate  chamber,  in- 
cluded the  fact  that  snuflF  boxes  set 
on  the  Vice  President's  desk  were 
there  because  of  a  custom  dating 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  legis- 
lative body.  One  small  boy  on  the 
tour  said  to  another,  "What's  snuflF?" 
Replied  the  other,  "Oh,  I  think  that's 
what  the  Vice  President  says  to  the 
Senators  when  they're  talking  too 
much." 

— Les  Carpenter  in  Quote 

One  story  circulating  in  Washing- 
ton has  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
pausing  during  an  inspection  of  Rus- 
sian troops  to  ask  a  private  how  he 
liked  life  in  the  Red  Army. 

"Oh,  I  can't  complain,"  said  the 
private. 

Snapped  the  Communist  boss: 
"You  bet  you  can't." 

— ^Walter  Trohan  in 

Chicago  Tribune  Tress  Service 

A  teacher  was  explaining  the  won- 
drous things  of  science  as  discovered 
about  the  universe.  "Just  think,"  she 
exclaimed,  "the  light  we  need  comes 
all  the  way  from  the  sun  at  a  speed 
of  186,000  miles  per  second.  Isn't 
that  almost  unbelievable?" 

"Aw,  I  dunno,"  reported  one  un- 
impressed youngster,  "after  all,  it's 
down  hill  all  the  way." 

— Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  Journal 


THE  UNITED   STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 


'T^HE  mission  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  is  to  educate, 
-^  train  and  motivate  young  men  for  lifetime  careers  as  Air 
Force  officers.  Cadets  who  complete  the  four-year  course  of  study 
graduate  with  BS  degrees  and  are  commissioned  as  second  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  four-year  Academy  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  further  development  in  any  of  the  numerous 
career  fields  open  to  Air  Force  officers.  The  required  academic 
program  totals  144i/^  semester  hours  and  is  balanced  almost 
evenly  between  the  basic  and  applied  sciences,  and  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences.  Along  with  their  academic  studies,  cadets 
receive  four  years  of  equally  important  training  in  airmanship. 

Many  of  America's  pioneer  airmen  advocated  the  creation  of 
an  academy  to  prepare  officers  specially  for  the  air  service.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  James  Forrestal  appointed  a  board  of  outstanding 
military  and  civilian  educators  in  1949  to  recommend  a  general 
system  of  education  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  In  1950, 
this  board  found  that  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force  could  not  be  met 
by  any  desirable  expansion  of  West  Point  or  Annapolis.  So 
Congress  authorized  the  creation  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  in 
1954.  The  site  chosen  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
eight  miles  north  of  Colorado  Springs.  It  consists  of  approximate- 
ly 17,900  acres  of  former  ranchland,  of  which  some  10,000  acres 
are  buildable. 

A  full-size  class  consists  of  750  cadets.  A  cadet  must  be  seven- 
teen and  not  yet  twenty-two  years  old;  be  a  male  citizen  of  the 
U.S.;  be  of  good  moral  character;  and  never  have  been  married. 
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